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ar TICLES So 
OUR TUG OF WAR OVER RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


America’s constitutional framers clearly believed that 
religious liberty would be one of the bedrock foundations 
of the new nation. They felt obliged, in fact, to enshrine it 
in the First Amendment of our constitutional Bill of 
Rights. It has played a key réle in shaping American cul- 
ture ever since that time. But let’s look at what has been 
happening lately. 


William Donohue, president of the Catholic League for 
Religious and Civil Rights, has talked of his eerie premo- 
nition, during the presidential election season of 2008, that 
a new threat to religious freedom was about to hit this 
nation. He saw no need to single out any particular indi- 
vidual, such as the new president, as the cause of it all. But 
he sensed that the most ardent secularists in America were 
ready to seize that moment as “a golden opportunity to 
wage war on traditionalists”. His insight proved to be right 
on target. 


One great motive force was the “church vs. state” secu- 
larists, who are bent on keeping the voice of God confined 
safely behind America’s church walls. They soon found a 
receptive audience for their efforts in the liberal élite of the 
mainstream media. (Fortunately for people of faith, some 
major conservative-leaning news outlets remained open to 
their more traditionalist view of American life.) 


The secularists’ biggest support, however, would even- 
tually come from the federal government itself. Key agen- 
cies of the “transparent” Obama administration have 
worked behind the scenes to try to undermine public con- 
fidence in the traditional Judaeo-Christian definitions of 
marriage and family. One wonders why those definitions 
should have stood in the way of President Obama’s 
promise to “transform America”. 


Things finally came to a head with the tug of war that 
developed early in 2012 between the U.S. Conference of 
Catholic Bishops and the White House over the irksome- 
ly aggressive new healthcare mandate issued by the 
Department of Health and Human Services. Let’s re- 
examine the back-and-forth of what’s been happening: 


° A group of Catholic lawyers anticipated these devel- 
opments by launching in the mid-’90s the Alliance 
Defence Fund, an organization pledged to defend 
religious freedom, which soon found a steady vol- 
ume of clients across the country. It has since won 
roughly three-quarters of the cases it has taken to 
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court. Mr. Alan Sears, the president of the ADF, was 
invited by Fr. Benedict Groeschel to appear in 
November, 2011, on his “Sunday Night Prime” tele- 
vision programme, aired on the EWTN network. Mr. 
Sears hypnotized viewers with his enlightening look 
at the urgency of defending religious liberty in our 
time. 


There are now more than 2,000 lawyers committed 
to helping the ADF. The organization has successful- 
ly defended a new school-choice law in Arizona, 
allowing tax credits for parents of students in private 
and parochial schools. It won a case involving a pro- 
life nurse at a New York hospital who was forced to 
participate in a late-term abortion, despite a written 
agreement with her employer to honour her religious 
convictions. It has also defended a Christian student 
at a university in Missouri who was threatened with 
having her degree withheld for refusing to write a let- 
ter to state legislators in support of adoptions by 
“gay” persons. 


The New York Times showed itself to be a true “sign 
of the times” in the élite media’s ideological tilt. 
Nursing its obsession with the long crisis in the 
Church that had already begun winding down in the 
1980s, the Times did its best in a series of stories in 
early 2010 to trash the reputation of Pope Benedict 
XVI for his alleged “cover-up” of sexually abusive 
priests. But papal leadership was far less problemat- 
ic than the Times’ own interpretation of it. In a per- 
suasive analytical series of its own, the Catholic 
League’s monthly Catalyst newsletter challenged 
numerous claims made in the remarkably biased 
series in the Times. 


The record showed that Pope Benedict had stressed 
the need— when, as Cardinal Ratzinger, he still head- 
ed the Vatican’s Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith—for bishops and other church leaders to deal 
firmly with clerical abuse cases. In fact, by the time 
the Times series began, he was already meeting with 
adults victimized as children by errant priests in var- 
ious countries. Listening to their stories in detail was 
his way of showing the Church’s compassion for 
their pain. 


During the 2011 holiday season, a Fox newscast 
detailed how the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
was still exploring means to extend the availability of 
contraceptives for women, even to young teenage 
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girls without prescriptions, as a way to prevent 
unwanted pregnancies. This looked as though the 
federal government was simply opening the door to 
more sexual promiscuity—which historically has 
tended greatly to hurt women. The FDA’s move 
finally proved so radical that the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services stopped it early that 
December. 


Also in 2011, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed to 
review a school employment dispute in Redford, 
Michigan, dating back to 2004. The case of 
Hosanna-Tabor Evangelical Lutheran Church vs. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
involved a parochial school teacher who took a med- 
ical leave, but was turned down by the church school 
eight months later when she sought to return to the 
classroom there. For years, a “ministerial exception” 
giving churches reasonable autonomy in their hiring 
decisions had been upheld in various cases by all 
twelve federal court circuits. (Apparently this was 
not good enough for Team Obama.) But on Jan. 11, 
2012, the Supreme Court sharply rebuffed the Justice 
Department’s defence of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in a bipartisan decision 
unanimously backing the legitimacy of the Lutheran 
school’s case under the First Amendment. The 
department could only lick its wounds, contending 
that the church’s backing of its school officials in this 
case might weaken the Americans with Disabilities 
Act. 


Various Catholic and other religious college leaders 
found themselves at odds, late in 2011, with the 
Department of Health and Human Services over its 
push for tighter control of campus healthcare plans. 
Belmont Abbey, a North Carolina college, decided it 
was time to protect its Catholic identity against a 
nasty new challenge, by resisting the HHS attempt to 
require even religious schools to make contracep- 
tives available for employees and students who rely 
on their healthcare plans. That attempt clashed head- 
on with Church teaching, once the government insist- 
ed that all campus health insurance plans must cover 
birth control with no co-payments. Faced with criti- 
cism and complaints from various campuses, the 
HHS only agreed to extend to August, 2013, the date 
for compliance with its mandate. 


The legally savvy Becket Fund for Religious Liberty 
(a specialist in church-state issues, which successful- 
ly defended the Lutheran school in the Hosanna- 
Tabor case) entered the fray quite early to challenge 
the HHS mandate in federal court on behalf of 
Belmont Abbey. One of the mandate’s more perni- 
cious aspects, Becket lawyers learned, was that this 
relatively small North Carolina college would be 
liable for a $340,000 annual penalty if it refused to 
cooperate. That fee would be far higher for major 
Catholic universities. Colorado Christian University, 
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an evangelical campus in a Denver suburb, soon 
joined the Abbey in suing HHS over the mandate. 


It later became clear that the birth-control mandate, 
deceptively disguised as a form of “healthcare”, 
applied not only to colleges, but also to health insur- 
ance plans at Catholic hospitals and various other 
medical facilities, including those operated by other 
religious groups. Yet seeking exemptions from a gov- 
ernment requirement like this was hardly a radical 
new idea. HHS had earlier granted numerous waivers 
to teachers unions, the McDonald’s food chain and 
dozens of other businesses to exempt them from var- 
ious aspects of the Obamacare health plan. 


After fierce resistance to this foolhardy mandate sud- 
denly erupted among Catholic bishops in February, 
2012, President Obama decided to call a press con- 
ference. There, on February 10, he said that HHS was 
changing its initial plan by shifting the cost of paying 
for the birth-control mandate to health insurance 
companies. Once the press conference ended, how- 
ever, administration advisers hastened to label the 
new plan an “accommodation” rather than a compro- 
mise. The U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops 
quickly made it clear that this “no-compromise 
accommodation” left most bishops as sceptical as 
ever. It also upset a broad spectrum of other religious 
leaders: Lutheran and Baptist pastors, Evangelical 
Christian leaders, Jewish rabbis and others, who soon 
went public to support the bishops’ stance on the 
issue. 


While the clash over religious freedom and the cost- 
free birth control mandate was played down by many 
of the news media until early February, 2012, there 
were early exceptions. New York’s Archbishop 
Timothy Dolan, a Cardinal-designate, and Mr. 
William Donohue both appeared on a Fox business 
newscast in late January to take sharp issue with the 
new law’s handling of the birth-control issue. The 
archbishop criticized the administration’s contracep- 
tive mandate as a serious overreach of federal author- 
ity, once HHS had linked its application to hundreds 
of Catholic medical facilities and colleges. 


Mr. Donohue was even blunter about it. Under ques- 
tioning, he told programme host Lou Dobbs, “J think 
the Obama administration has declared war on the 
Catholic Church.” On another Fox show a few days 
later, he told America Live hostess Megan Kelly that 
Catholic leaders increasingly viewed the HHS con- 
traceptive mandate as an “unprecedented threat” to 
the religious liberty of all Americans. 


Some key political leaders also began backing the 
bishops. By April, 2012, attorneys general from a 
dozen states had filed suit, challenging the constitu- 
tionality of the HHS mandate. Moreover, a Senate 
bill introduced by Senator Marco Rubio of Florida 
was designed to exempt churches from certain provi- 
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sions of the healthcare law that clearly clashed with 
religious beliefs. That bill was probably seen by the 
HHS and the White House as a threat to expanding 
the president’s new “fairness” doctrine—a doctrine 
that was seen by many Americans as merely another 
attempt to expand federal influence over American 
culture. In an appearance at a congressional hearing, 
HHS Secretary Kathleen Sebelius made a remark- 
ably lame attempt to defend the White House posi- 
tion on her agency’s mandate, spurring even more 
scepticism at the hearing. 


¢ Already on March 23, an estimated 60,000 people 
attended noonday rallies at 140 sites around the 
country, organized by a group called Stand Up for 
Religious Freedom, to protest the contraceptive man- 
date’s assault on the First Amendment. The National 
Catholic Register’s report on those pre-Easter rallies 
may have seemed at the time like a voice crying in 
the wilderness, largely because the secular media 
showed so little interest in it. 


Bishops across the country, in mid-April, 2012, urged 
Catholics to join hands in setting up special events in late 
June and early July to send their message in defence of 
religious liberty to Washington. (Beginning on the vigil of 
the feast of St. John Fisher and St. Thomas More, the bish- 
ops’ “Fortnight for Freedom” would end on Independence 
Day, July 4th.) And in late May, forty-three Catholic dio- 
ceses, agencies and colleges (even including liberal Notre 
Dame) filed a dozen lawsuits in a major push to challenge 


the HHS mandate in court. Far from backing down, the 
bishops were finding support for their efforts across the 
country. Although the Supreme Court upheld Obamacare 
itself on narrow grounds in June, 2012, litigation against 
the HHS mandate is far from having been settled. 
Religious believers, in short, have every bit as much right 
as secularists to enter the marketplace of ideas and serve 
as stewards for traditional American religious liberty. 


Despite what the administration apparently wants us all 
to believe, let’s make one thing crystal clear: the bishops 
have made no attempt in this struggle to impose their 
Catholic beliefs on the rest of America, nor have they tried 
to halt access to contraception for women who want it. It 
is the Obama administration’s own insistence on imposing 
an unwanted government mandate on Catholic and other 
religious institutions across the country that opened the 
door to this tug of war. And whether government spokes- 
men want to admit it or not, the HHS contraceptive man- 
date works not only to prevent conception—its effect 
applies as well when the pills and other devices in use act 
as abortifacients that snuff out the life of unborn children 
already present in the womb. 


But the fact remains: religious liberty, not contraception 
is the issue at stake here. The First Amendment endows 
religious leaders with the right to rely on their own con- 
sciences in guiding their agencies. It does not empower 
Washington to dictate the kind of healthcare plan that must 
be available to employees who work, not for the govern- 
ment, but for faith-based agencies. 


+ + + 


TRANSCENDENCE AND THE MEANING OF POLITICS 


In a recent telephone conversation, I had the pleasure of 
reconnecting with an old friend with whom I had not spo- 
ken in almost two years. He eventually got around to ask- 
ing me what I was currently doing with my life, and I told 
him that I was studying to obtain a degree in philosophy. 
A brief moment of silence was followed by the usual 
inquiry made to students of philosophy: “What can you do 
with that?” A few weeks earlier, one of my relatives had 
asked a similar question: “Why aren’t you studying busi- 
ness or law, or something that will be more useful?” 


This notion about learning something for its “useful- 
ness” put me in mind of a remark by the late German 
Thomist, Josef Pieper, who, agreeing with St. Thomas, said 
that the common good of society requires that there should 
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be those who devote themselves to lives of philosophic 
contemplation. This devotion, Pieper admitted, was not 
going to satisfy the “common need” of the social order: 
“The common need is an essential part of the common 
good, but the latter is far more comprehensive.” The point 
to emphasize is that there are things worth knowing for 
their own sake, and not for any utilitarian end or purpose. 
Truth is man’s conforming his mind to that reality which is 
knowable but not of his own creation, and this can indeed 
be “useful”. The purpose of contemplation is to come to 
know the ultimate meaning of our existence, and to realize 
that we have not fashioned our own human nature, but have 
received it as gift from Another. The liberating act of con- 
fronting the highest things equips the human person to 
know and experience the full truth about himself as man, 
something which Pope John Paul II insightfully understood 
to be the greatest critical need of the modern world. 
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These preliminary thoughts have relevance, in view of 
the Obama administration’s recent decision that Catholic 
institutions must provide health insurance coverage for 
their employees that will include the “right” of access to 
contraceptives and abortion. Many people have noted the 
real and dangerous implications of this decision for reli- 
gious freedom and its protection under the First 
Amendment. But we may also be thankful that the issue 
has called for a deeper reflection on the true nature of pol- 
itics, and a firm insistence upon revisiting the relationship 
between transcendence and the political order. 


In his encyclical Centesimus Annus, Pope John Paul II 
stated that many of the “old” forms of totalitarianism and 
authoritarianism have not really been vanquished. He was 
pointing to the fact that “new” intellectual errors are rare, 
and that often what we really see is the old errors dressed 
in new clothing. One of the new garments under which old 
errors tend to resurface in the modern world is the now- 
typical Western idea of “democracy”. The Pope notes that 
democracy can only flourish when there is a proper under- 
standing of the human person, an understanding that rec- 
ognizes the kind of being that man is, and also seeks to 
protect society from human anthropologies that distort the 
truth of that matter. 


Nowadays there is a tendency to claim that agnosti- 
cism and sceptical relativism are the philosophy and 
the basic attitude which correspond to democratic 
forms of political life. Those who are convinced that 
they know the truth and firmly adhere to it are con- 
sidered unreliable from a democratic point of view, 
since they do not accept that truth is determined by 
the majority, or that it is subject to variation accord- 
ing to different political trends. It must be observed 
in this regard that if there is no ultimate truth to guide 
and direct political activity, then ideas and convic- 
tions can easily be manipulated for reasons of power. 
As history demonstrates, a democracy without values 
easily turns into open or thinly disguised totalitari- 
anism (Centesimus Annus §46). 


The “ultimate truth” which the Pope is referring to is 
fundamentally a truth about man and what he is. Aristotle 
rightly contends that man is “political” by nature, but does 
not conclude from this that politics is the highest science, 
since politics did not cause “man to be man.” Man partic- 
ipates fully in the order of society, and this a great good for 
him, since he is unable to lead a good life apart from it. 
And yet, this participation in things political does not com- 
prehend the entirety of who man is, because within him is 
a recognition of something transcending political society. 
This is the essential factor that limits politics to its own 
proper identity. The agnostic and relativist conception of 
the world ultimately conceives of man as the highest 
being, and this, again citing Aristotle, turns politics into 
metaphysics. If the polity sees no transcendent order 
beyond itself, then it can define truth, thereby making man 
unable to oppose its injustices. The Pope tells us what will 
eventually happen when the political order recognizes no 
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transcendent order beyond itself: “Man will be compelled 
to submit to a conception of reality imposed on him by 
coercion, and not reached by virtue of his own reason and 
the exercise of his own freedom” (C. A. §29). 


The imposition of tyranny under the guise of democra- 
cy is rooted in man’s being defined solely in terms of eco- 
nomics and politics. This “humanism” is built on the 
presupposition that any concern for the transcendent order, 
the highest things, is distracting. Man is surely “one who 
works”, but he does not exist for “nothing but work” or, to 
paraphrase Pieper, a world of “total work’. In his famous 
book A Guide for the Perplexed, E.F. Schumacher empha- 
sized that the end of the twentieth century represented a 
time in which we knew how we should be ruled and what 
sort of economy would produce an abundance of material 
goods for everyone. Current problems concerning the 
economy and job creation need to be rightly understood, 
since those things provide a real human good. However, 
the continual emphasis on full employment should not 
lead us to think that mere work is what defines us as per- 
sons. Francis Fukuyama has grasped the matter quite well: 
“No regime—no ‘socio-economic system’—is able to sat- 
isfy all men in all places. This includes liberal democracy. 
This is not a matter of the incompleteness of the demo- 
cratic revolution. . . . Rather, the dissatisfaction arises pre- 
cisely where democracy has triumphed most completely: 
it is a dissatisfaction with liberty and equality” (The End of 
History, p. 334). 


Essentially, Schumacher and Fukuyama fear the 
onslaught of boredom and stagnation. A society that can 
maintain civil peace, foster jobs, and provide abundant 
material goods can still live in a form of totalitarianism if 
it ceases to realize that these things alone cannot satisfy the 
human heart. Thomas Aquinas, in De Regno (“On 
Kingship”’), points out that the ruler (or rulers) of a society 
must realize that the necessary material and economic 
goods are to be ordained to man’s fitting end, which tran- 
scends them—namely, happiness. In his book The Mind 
That Is Catholic, James V. Schall, S.J., writes that even 
when the polity is at its best, “The wholeness of each indi- 
vidual requires and can be given an end proper to itself 
that is not that of a political relation or order based on 
human interaction alone. It is because of this position that 
the ‘ground’ of being itself can pull each of us” (p. 231). 


The Catholic Church has co-existed with a variety of 
political regimes, and has continually acknowledged its 
own political limitations. The Church is not a political 
entity, but it does have something to say about politics, 
even when many of its members seem to think otherwise. 
The Church does not declare that society should necessar- 
ily be organized as a monarchy, an aristocracy, or even a 
democracy. Yet, she does affirm the truth of experience 
that some regimes are better than others, and more con- 
ducive to the natural and supernatural goods of the human 
person. Catholicism recognizes that it has received its 
being from Another, and is incapable of teaching anything 
other than what it has received. “The Church receives ‘the 
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meaning of man’ from Divine Revelation. ‘In order to 
know man, authentic man, man in his fullness, one must 
know God,’ said Pope Paul VI, and he went on to quote 
Saint Catherine of Siena, who, in prayer, expressed the 
same idea: ‘In your nature, O eternal Godhead, I shall 
know my own nature” (Centesimus Annus §55). 


Here I return to the beginning of these reflections, and 
the talk of the “useless” nature of philosophy and contem- 
plation. There are things in this life that are worth know- 
ing “for their own sake”—knowledge that is more than 
merely “functional”. The Church constantly calls upon 
society to see the necessary relationship between the right 
order of society and the order of men’s souls. We are 
unable to establish the former unless the latter takes prece- 
dence, affirming what Jacques Maritain calls “the primacy 
of the spiritual”. C.S. Lewis’s “first things first” is a clari- 
fication of the timeless truth that only when God is under- 
stood will man be properly understood, and his political 
activity be oriented according to the ultimate truth of who 
he is. Otherwise, political action will only become “the 
will to power”, and the imposition of a self-constructed 
reality upon others. Although politicians have often 
demonstrated the opposite, the discipline of politics is an 
honestum bonum, an honest good. But it is not our sum- 
mum bonum, our greatest good, because we are not, our- 
selves, the highest beings. 





In his timeless classic Leisure: The Basis of Culture, 
Josef Pieper recalls the primary réle that the “highest 
things” must play in any good society. He should be quot- 
ed here at length: 


And it is by no means unimportant for a nation and 
for the realization of the ‘common good’, that a place 
should be made for activity which is not useful work 
in the sense of being utilitarian . . . ‘I have never both- 
ered or asked,’ Goethe said to Friedrich Soret in 
1830, ‘in what way I was useful to society as a 
whole; I contented myself with expressing what I 
recognized as good and true. That has certainly been 
useful in a wide circle; but that was not the aim; it 
was the necessary result’. . . It is necessary for the 
perfection of human society, Aquinas writes, that 
there should be men who devote their lives to con- 
templation—nota bene, necessary not only for the 
good of the individual who so devotes himself, but 
for the good of human society. 


Contemplation provides the capacity to understand the 
meaning and limits of politics, and protects man from 
politicians’ intellectually constructed forms of reality, as 
well as from a world of “total work”. A society that defines 
man in terms of politics, economics, or merely making a 
living, cannot say this. 


+ + + 


THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND: DANGERS IN 
THE PRESENT TAX, BANKING AND INCOME SYSTEMS 


Tn Astrid Lindgren’s classic Pippi Langstrump, Pippilotta 
Viktualia Rullgardina Krusmynta Efraimsdotter 
Längstrump (to recite her full name), while on a walk with 
her friends Tommy and Annika, finds a large rusty tin can. 
Being Pippi, she immediately puts the can over her head, 
then trips and falls because she cannot see where she is 
going. The first thing Pippi says, on being helped up, is 
that she was most fortunate in having had the can on her 
head to prevent serious injury from her fall. Annika points 
out that Pippi would not have fallen in the first place if she 
had not put the can over her head. 


“The world’s strongest nine-year-old” is fictional, and 
can be pardoned for such antics. We, however, live in the 
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real world. When Benjamin Bernanke, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, the central bank of the United States, 
announces that the Fed’s actions “prevented total melt- 
down” following the 2008 financial crisis, and staved off 
“a more severe recession”,! we are entitled to do more than 
merely point out the paradox in the claim that the Federal 
Reserve saved the country from a situation that the bank 
was largely responsible for creating in the first place. 


As stated in the original language of its enabling legis- 
lation, the Federal Reserve was instituted to break up 
financier J.P. Morgan’s virtual monopoly over money and 
credit. The idea was to “provide for the establishment of 
federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to 
afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes.”? 
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Contrary to its stated purpose of providing adequate 
liquidity for private-sector needs, and overseeing the 
financial system, the Federal Reserve has since 1916 
been instrumental in diverting credit away from produc- 
tive uses into non-productive uses and, following the 
repeal of the Glass-Steagall Act and the removal of inter- 
nal controls of the financial system, in encouraging the 
formation of financial institutions “too big to fail”. 
Alone, either move would have been sufficient to put the 
economy into deep trouble. Together, they virtually 
ensured disaster. 


Worse, the basic problem has not been corrected, only 
covered up with some very expensive whitewash. The 
rot is spreading even faster than before. In order to cor- 
rect the underlying problem, three steps have become 
absolutely essential. All three need to be instituted at the 
earliest possible date to avoid the looming meltdown that 
Bernanke has only delayed, not prevented. These are 
reform of the tax system, the banking system, and the 
income system. 


REFORM OF THE TAX SYSTEM 


The income tax should not be abolished, but returned to 
its original purpose of raising revenue so that government 
can carry out its legitimate functions. When instituted in 
1913, a tax of one per cent. was levied on all incomes, 
across the board. A progressive rate was added for 
incomes above $20,000. There was a $3,000 exemption 
for single adults, and $4,000 for married couples. In 
today’s money, the $3,000 exemption translates into more 
than $66,000, while the $4,000 exemption is the equiva- 
lent of more than $88,000. Considering that $750 a year 
was an exceptionally high rate of pay in 1913—Henry 
Ford paid a generous base wage of $2.34 a day for a six- 
day week—most people did not pay income taxes. 


We should eliminate virtually all deductions at the per- 
sonal level, but increase the exemption to $30,000 for a 
non-dependent and $20,000 for each dependent. This is 
not as generous as the original exemption, but government 
is much more expensive today, and there is a large debt to 
pay off. Under these assumptions, a “typical” family of 
two adults and two children would pay no income tax until 
aggregate income exceeds $100,000. At that point a single 
rate would be levied on all income, whether from wages, 
dividends, gambling, inheritance or whatever. 


Capital gains should be indexed for inflation. For the 
sake of expediency, however, capital gains realized from 
appreciation of the currency as it shifts from debt to asset 
backing (see below) should be ignored. (Try explaining to 
an outraged voter that taxes are due because he or she sold 
a house for /ess than the purchase price due to a rise in the 
value of the dollar that more than offset the paper loss real- 
ized!) 


A critically-needed tax reform is to make dividends tax 
deductible at the corporate level, but treat them as ordinary 
income at the personal level. This would encourage cor- 
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porations to pay out earnings instead of accumulating cash 
or leveraging to finance growth, and also encourage them 
to finance growth by issuing new equity shares carrying an 
automatic “full payout” feature as well as the vote. 


By adding a lifetime tax deferral of, say, $1 million for 
the purchase of qualified income-generating assets, ordi- 
nary people could accumulate dividend-paying equity 
shares using “pre-tax” dollars. Everyone should be 
allowed to purchase qualified shares on credit (see below) 
and pay for the shares with the dividends on the shares. 
This would provide both a source of capital financing for 
corporations and a means for currently propertyless citi- 
zens to build wealth and participate in economic growth. 
Gains would be based on the production of marketable 
goods and services in the private sector, not illusory 
growth through non-productive government spending and 
other inflationary measures. 


THE MONEY SUPPLY 


When Pippi Langstrump took up residence at Villa 
Villekulla with her monkey, “Mister Nilsson”, and her 
horse, she also brought with her a modicum of financial 
security in the form ofa suitcase full of gold coins. Despite 
her sometimes lavish spending habits, and some unscrupu- 
lous and thieving attempts to deprive Pippi of her wealth, 
the suitcase always seemed full. Not many of us have bot- 
tomless suitcases full of gold—and if we did, gold would 
cease to be worth much. Gold is not automatically money, 
any more than money has to be gold. Before the flood of 
silver that lowered the price of that metal throughout the 
world in the latter half of the 19th century, most of the 
world was on a silver standard, not a gold standard. There 
simply was not—and is not—enough gold to meet the 
needs of commerce. 


With the spread of commercial and central banking, 
however, the amount of gold (or silver) became, to all 
intents and purposes, irrelevant. In a legal and accounting 
sense, “money” is anything that can be accepted in settle- 
ment of a debt. The only time precious metals are impor- 
tant for monetary purposes is when a country insists on 
pegging its currency to a specific weight of metal and per- 
mits “convertibility” to give the public confidence in the 
currency. 


The ability to convert a paper currency into gold or sil- 
ver does not, however, mean that the paper currency is 
backed by gold or silver. Convertibility simply gives the 
public confidence that those pieces of paper are worth 
what they say on the face. What backs the currency are the 
bills and notes “accepted” by the issuing bank or State 
treasury. If the bills and notes represent the present value 
of existing or future marketable goods and services, the 
currency is asset-backed. If the bills and notes represent 
the present value of future tax collections by the State, the 
currency is debt-backed. The problem that faces us today 
is: how do we shift from a ubiquitous and wildly fluctuat- 
ing debt-backed currency to a stable and uniform asset- 
backed currency? 
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REFORM OF THE BANKING SYSTEM 


As noted above, the Federal Reserve was established in 
part to provide the private sector—not government—with 
adequate liquidity to finance capital formation whenever 
existing accumulations of savings or other private 
resources failed or were inadequate. As Dr. Harold 
Moulton pointed out in The Formation of Capital, using 
existing savings to finance new capital formation actually 
militates against economic growth. 


Using existing savings for investment instead of con- 
sumption decreases effective demand, making new capital 
investment less feasible. It is better to finance new capital 
by monetizing existing and future marketable goods and 
services by discounting qualified paper at commercial 
banks and rediscounting the paper at the Federal Reserve, 
and repaying the loan out of future profits generated by the 
capital being financed. This will ensure an adequate sup- 
ply of loanable funds by tying the money supply directly 
to production, and back the currency with the present 
value of hard assets to which it would be bound by the 
institution of private property. 


With U.S. GDP and the national debt running neck-and- 
neck, the money supply consists mostly of instruments 
backed by government debt. In 1913, government debt 
accounted for between 20% and 25% of GDP.‘ One of the 
goals of the Federal Reserve, however, was to replace the 
National Bank Notes of 1863-1913 and the Treasury 
Notes of 1890—all backed by government debt—with 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes backed by government debt 
purchased from the National Banks. The Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes would be replaced in turn with indistinguish- 
able Federal Reserve Notes backed by the present value of 
private sector hard assets as private sector asset paper 
replaced government debt paper as the backing of the cur- 
rency. 


Ignoring the confusing distinction between the identical 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes and Federal Reserve Notes, a 
similar programme could be carried out today simply by 
prohibiting the Federal Reserve from either discounting or 
rediscounting primary or secondary government securi- 
ties, or engaging in open-market operations in secondary 
government securities. The only Federal Reserve transac- 
tions permitted with respect to government securities 
would be to sell—not buy—its holdings. 


To restore confidence in the currency and the economy, 
it might be advisable to retire debt held outside the United 
States first, followed by government debt held by com- 
mercial banks, then the Federal Reserve. Any domestic 
holdings by institutions and individual investors could be 
left outstanding for a time, as these were purchased with 
existing savings, and were therefore not inflationary. 
Retiring this debt, of course, requires that all efforts be 
focused on increasing production of actual marketable 
goods and services, not pumping more inflationary gov- 
ernment debt into the system. 


According to the “National Debt Clock”,’ more than $5 
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trillion in U.S. debt is held outside the United States. 
Assuming all exports are purchased with U.S. dollars, that 
means that the U.S. will have to export $5 trillion more 
than it imports to transfer the debt “in house”. Note, how- 
ever, that that does not retire the debt. It simply shifts the 
holding of the debt from foreign companies and countries 
to U.S. producers of exported goods. 


Looking again at the National Debt Clock, we see that 
the total national debt is a little under $16 trillion. (Half a 
trillion dollars or so is an immense amount of money, but 
it can get spent very quickly with little or no result [as we 
have seen], so we shall use the figure of $16 trillion.) One 
theory holds that no government can exact more than 20% 
of GDP in taxes without triggering a financial or political 
meltdown. That 20% is not the tax rate. It is the percent- 
age of GDP that can be collected by taxation—a different 
thing. 

Assuming that this theory is true, the United States will 
have to produce $80 trillion in marketable goods and ser- 
vices to generate the $16 trillion in tax revenues necessary 
to retire the debt. That is in addition to the $5 trillion trade 
surplus required to shift the foreign debt to domestic debt, 
a total of $85 trillion. To that we have to add whatever is 
needed to keep the government running in the meantime. 


Assuming that government spending is reduced and the 
total government budget maintained at around $4 trillion 
for all government (local, state, and federal), annual GDP 
must increase—without inflationary distortion—to $25 
trillion every year (a 66.67% rate of growth) in order to 
retire the debt at a rate of $1 trillion each year, or sixteen 
years. Reducing the debt at a rate of $500 billion a year 
gives us a target GDP of $22.5 trillion (50% growth rate) 
and a 32-year timetable. Debt reduction at the rate of $250 
billion per year would give us a target GDP of $20.625 tril- 
lion (37.5% growth) and a 64-year timetable . . . but why 
go on? We are not even counting all the promises that have 
been made for Social Security, Medicare and Obamacare. 


With current rates of growth around 1%, these targets 
for growth are more than unrealistic; they lie in 
Fantasyland. If, however, we maintain the current rate of 
growth, achieve zero inflation, but reduce by half the enti- 
tlements that currently take up two-thirds of the federal 
budget, or approximately $1 trillion, we can apply those 
savings to debt reduction, and come up with the same 16- 
to 32-year timetable—taking as given that a target of $1 
trillion each year simply could not be met without a revolt. 


Moreover, we cannot simply cut people off from enti- 
tlements. But by phasing out entitlements instead of going 
cold turkey—by gradually replacing Social Security, 
Medicare and welfare with Capital Homestead Accounts,° 
we can get a reasonable 64-year timetable (raising it to 65, 
to coincide with a lifetime of capital accumulation under 
Capital Homesteading). This would reduce the debt by 
$250 billion each year, starting with zero debt reduction 
the first year and assuming that CHA income replaces 
entitlements dollar-for-dollar at an even rate as people start 
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building toward capital self-sufficiency until entitlements 
are eliminated, and the annual savings reach the full $2 
trillion annually in year 65. 


That is still painful, of course, but it can be done—if we 
get a Capital Homestead Act, control spending, and elim- 
inate all monetization of government deficits that would 
add to existing debt. First, all credit extended for specula- 
tion, consumption and government expenditures would 
have to come out of existing accumulations of savings. 
The market should set the interest rate. This would at one 
and the same time be a boon to pension plans, retirees who 
invested in government bonds, and others, and discourage 
speculation, unnecessary consumption and government 
spending as the true cost became evident. 


The primary business of the commercial banking sys- 
tem and the Federal Reserve, however, would be to pro- 
vide the private sector with sufficient money and credit to 
finance capital formation. This would mean reinstituting 
measures similar to Glass-Steagall to separate financial 
institutions by function, such as all forms of issue banking 
from all forms of deposit banking (e.g., commercial bank- 
ing from investment banking, and both from insurance). 
There should also be specialization within both issue and 
deposit banking to avoid conflicts of interest and getting 
outside the institution’s area of competence. 


REFORM OF THE “INCOME SYSTEM” 


Most people today are trapped within the wage and wel- 
fare system as their sole source of income. Only a few are 
able to take advantage of the “ownership system’, in 
which all or most income comes from capital ownership. 
To institute a viable and sustainable economy that works 
for everyone, it is essential that every child, woman and 
man be able to participate in the economy to the best of his 
individual abilities and capacity. Most people would agree 
that anyone who is willing and able to contribute his or her 
labour should have that opportunity. That is not the prob- 
lem. Lack of capital ownership is the problem. Most pro- 
duction today comes from capital, not labour—yet only 
those who currently own existing capital have, in general, 
both the opportunity and the means of owning future cap- 
ital. 


As capital replaces labour in the production process, the 
situation becomes critical. Because the rich and the State 
currently control the means of acquiring and possessing 
private property in capital, people remain dependent on 
wages and welfare for their subsistence. More and more 
people must own capital if the economy is to survive and 
thrive, but fewer and fewer people are able to do so. 


Louis Kelso and Mortimer Adler advocated that the 
money creation powers of commercial banks backed up 


by the Federal Reserve be used to extend credit so that 
people who currently own little or no capital would be able 
to purchase it in the form of new equity issues of corpora- 
tions. The shares could be paid for using dividends paid on 
the shares themselves. Traditional collateral would be 
replaced with capital credit insurance and reinsurance, the 
premiums being paid with the risk premium charged on all 
private-sector loans. 


In this way people without savings could purchase cap- 
ital and pay for the capital with the profits generated by the 
capital, just as the rich have done for centuries. The price 
of labour could fall (or, more likely, rise) to its true market 
value, as prospective employers competed with ownership 
income to hire enough workers. Government manipula- 
tion of the currency to stimulate demand would become 
unnecessary as people met their own wants and needs 
through their own efforts. This would also decrease gov- 
ernment expenditures for welfare, and shrink the federal 
and state budgets. 


The wage and welfare system would be abolished, but 
obviously not wages and welfare! Workers with owner- 
ship income would have the option of turning down a 
wage they did not consider adequate, thereby letting 
wages rise naturally. If wages became too high, of course, 
human labour would be replaced with technology—but 
since the workers themselves would own the technology, 
it would increase income rather than eliminate it as costs 
were reduced. As the tax base was rebuilt, those unable to 
find work and whose investments were either failures or 
insufficient to meet their needs could receive welfare if 
private charity was unable to assist—and there would be a 
much larger funding pool to provide benefits. 


These are some of the critical features of Capital 
Homesteading, which should be examined seriously by 
the current crop of political contenders. After all, unlike 
Pippi Langstrump, few of us are able to dip into a suitcase 
full of gold coins to meet our needs. 
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CHRIST’S LIFE IS THE CHURCH’S LIFE 


Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, the great English 
Catholic writer, believed that, because the Church is 
Christ’s Body extended over time and space, the life of the 
Church as it unfolds throughout the course of history fol- 
lows closely the pattern of the earthly life of Christ. His 
divine-human life is the pattern of her own origin, growth, 
and destiny, for He lived her life in concentrated form, and 
weaves anew the tapestry of His mysteries as each centu- 
ry passes. If the Church is Christ’s bride, she will enjoy a 
perfect union not only with His triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem and His glorious resurrection, but also with His 
sufferings, His passion and death on the Cross. Christ is 
the microcosm, and His Church, journeying through his- 
tory, is the macrocosm which mirrors His own earthly mis- 
sion. Christ was born in humble surroundings, the son of a 
virgin, protected by a guardian; His Church is born from 
the humble throne of the Cross, the handiwork of the vir- 
ginal High Priest, shrouded with a protecting veil by His 
Mother. Christ was obscure in His hidden life at Nazareth; 
the Church, too, remains hidden beneath the surface of the 
Roman Empire, and slowly comes to light as paganism 
exhausts itself in lupercalian gasps. Christ came into pub- 
lic prominence and was subjected to persecution by the 
authorities; His Church is the subject of imperial anger, 
sword, and fire. Christ was crucified by His own people; 
His Church will be martyred in every land where she 
dwells, as long as she gives living testimony to His 
Gospel. Christ is risen from the dead; His Church rises like 
the phoenix from every bed of ashes into which she seems 
to be dissolved. The cycle began long ago and will contin- 
ue until the end of time. Whatever was made manifest in 
the life of Christ will take place within His Church, in her 
sacred history. In every age of the Church there will be 
obscure births, a hidden and a public life, trials and cruci- 
fixions, resurrection and ascension. The whole of reality 
exists from Him, through Him, and towards Him: He is 
Alpha and Omega. 


Our Lord taught in parables. He knows that most men 
will not hear, will not see. While He teaches His disciples 
in private, He teaches nothing secretly: “I have spoken 
openly to the world: I have always taught in the syna- 
gogue, and in the temple, whither all the Jews resort; and 
in secret I have spoken nothing” (Jn 28:20). There is no 
“secret doctrine” for Christians; the Church is not a secret 
society. We have a cultus of mystery, but we are not a mys- 
tery-cult. The Church cannot remain hidden, her teaching 
is public; yet this public teaching is only received by the 
few, as we learn from the parable of the sower. The Gospel 
is spread by the few (the harvest is ripe but workers are 
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scant), and embraced by the few. Many of the children of 
Adam will either refuse to listen or, listening, will eventu- 
ally fall away, openly or quietly. “Enter by the narrow 
gate; for the gate is wide and the way is easy, that leads to 
destruction, and those who enter by it are many. For the 
gate is narrow and the way is hard, that leads to life, and 
those who find it are few” (Mt 7:13-14). “Not every one 
who says to me ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who is in 
heaven” (Mt 7:21). “Many are called, but few are chosen” 
(Mt 22:14). 


Who is Holy Mother Church? She is, and must remain, 
the city on a hill, the lamp on the bushel-basket. She must 
be visible to all who seek her—she must be made visible 
to those who do not seek her. It was the great task and 
accomplishment of Blessed John Paul II to render the 
Bride of Christ known in some way to the whole world, 
down to nearly every man. Without compromising dogma 
or morals, he won worldwide attention, even respect as a 
moral authority, thus tilling the ground for the planting of 
the seed by Pope Benedict XVI, preparing a rich harvest 
for Popes yet to come. Few of his predecessors accom- 
plished anything on this scale. John Paul II needed to turn 
up the hard, clotted soil, in hope that the real farming 
might someday be done by the mercy of God. We cannot 
create an age of faith, a thirteenth century, out of nothing. 
Only God creates ex nihilo—and what is our egoistic 
world, if not an approach to spiritual nothingness? Now is 
not the time for rebelling against the anti-Catholic govern- 
ments of the Western world: that time was the age of the 
Reformation, when Christian princes still believed in the 
Church, in the highest end of man, and were willing to 
send out soldiers to defend it with their lives. That battle- 
field is now a graveyard, and the soldiers who risked their 
lives for the Faith are a vanished breed. The modern world 
is wholly in rebellion against the Church. Governments 
and societies are running the course of Judas, setting a 
cheap price on the divine Master. And their betrayal will 
run its inevitable course: the ill-gotten coins will be seen 
with disgust and hurled back into the temple, and the 
betrayers will hang themselves in the Potter’s Field: poet- 
ic justice for those who would not let the Almighty 
Potter’s hand shape them. The Potter’s Field will once 
again become—nay, has already become—the Field of 
Blood (cf. Mt 27:7-8). 


People of a certain generation or mindset are often 
heard reminiscing about the “good old days” of American 
Catholicism, before the Council. It is true, of course, that 
the old days had much to commend them in comparison to 
the present. Yet is it possible that the whole structure of 
virtue and piety could have fallen to pieces in a matter of 
a few years, if the body had not already in some way lost 
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its vitality, had not already become something of a shell, a 
husk? The attitude of accommodation to the prevailing 
secular culture was already dominant in the behaviour and 
mentality of so many Catholics of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, full of sweet comforts but lacking in 
hard substance, lacking in the sustained cultural opposi- 
tion that would have been necessary to bring about the 
reign of Christ the King. Consider the history of the 
Church in modern times. The Popes from Gregory XVI 
(1831-1846) onwards were ignored or taunted by the 
princes of the world. Blessed Pius IX, a true descendent of 
the brothers who said “Lord, wilt thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven, and consume them?” (Lk 
9:54), was ridiculed. Venerable Pius XII (1939-1958) was 
largely ignored, his increasingly impassioned pleas for the 
revitalization of the moral order and of supernatural faith 
falling on deaf ears. The Church must always keep a foot 
in the door of worldly affairs, yet in modern times she had 
all but lost her political influence and earthly dominion. 
Blessed John Paul II restored the Church to a position of 
geopolitical authority and respect—merely a first stage in 
a long campaign of restoration, admittedly beset by the 
undying hatred of the secular media, which assault the 
Church with unconcealed hostility. 


Wisely did the fathers of the Council of Nicaea name 
Pontius Pilate in the Christian Creed. For all time he rep- 
resents the profane world. His voice can be heard across 
the centuries uttering the cry of despair “What is truth?”— 
the modern question par excellence. Thinking himself 
generous and fair, Pilate haughtily “finds no crime” in 
Christ, the very Sun of Justice (cf. Jn 18:37-39). In the 
eyes of the contemporary West, Christ is nothing but a 
moral teacher, thanks to the efforts of Thomas Jefferson 
and his Enlightenment peers who felt quite comfortable 
with Pilate’s cowardly indifference. Having judged Christ 
innocent, the ruler hands the master over to the slaves to 
be crucified. Pilate foreshadows the modern democratic 
leader, appealing to the people for a final decision and 
washing his hands of their irrational choice, while the 
Sanhedrin gloat over the conquered prophet. Here we see 
the frightening consequence of indifference to truth: the 
Good is handed over to be crucified, in favour of 
Barabbas, an insurrectionist, a rebel from order, a violator 
of natural law. The monied rulers and avaricious slaves 
who populate our cities, from America to Europe, from the 
Near East to the Far East, acknowledge Caesar—the sec- 
ular city, the civil state, the temporal realm—as their sole 
king. 

What, then, was John Paul II’s purpose in striving to 
make the Catholic Church visible and audible on an 
unprecedented scale? What is Benedict XVI’s purpose in 
continuing the same approach at World Youth Days and 
other gigantic events, which, in spite of his misgivings 
about “stadium Masses”, he has conducted with an even 
greater intensity of preaching and liturgical reverence than 
his predecessor? The purpose can only be this: that people 
who are asleep will hear, again and again, an alarm sound- 
ed, a voice crying in the wilderness; that some, at least, 
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will come to recognize the Church as the sole safeguard of 
moral liberty, a fortress of truth with roots descending to 
the dawn of time, lasting, strong, and true to herself, the 
one source of holiness and thus of happiness. They will 
convert, or some will convert, when everything else falls 
apart, and there is no healing beauty left save in the 
Church. The Pope has as his goal a world empire of “asso- 
ciation”, so that when people see him they will know who 
he is and whom he stands for, revere him in his office as 
leader of the Church, approach his words with a fair dis- 
position. Of course, this attitude among unbelievers is not 
conversion, and the same attitude among believers can 
easily slide into sentimental inaction. But as a mental pre- 
condition to embracing Catholic truth, the cultivation of 
this respectful and attentive attitude in people of good will 
does represent a slow march, a gradual progress towards 
the Chair of Peter, towards conversion in Christ. Blessed 
John XXIII cried out to the world, Ite ad Joseph—go to the 
minister of the King, the sweet Christ on earth, in time of 
famine. Above all, let the Supreme Pontiff remain visible 
and audible, let the Church herself be tangible. 


Whatever misgivings might be felt, or objections raised, 
about the third interreligious gathering that recently took 
place in Assisi, one fact towers indisputably before us: 
apart from the Pope, the Vicar of Christ on earth, is there 
any other moral authority in the world that could summon 
the leaders of religions to a meeting, and actually expect to 
be heeded by them? We all know the answer to that ques- 
tion. John Paul II sent out the invitation (twice), and rep- 
resentatives of world religions heard the Shepherd’s voice, 
one by one going on pilgrimage to a mediaeval city in 
Tuscany. Twenty-five years later, Benedict XVI repeated 
the invitation, and again they heard the voice of spiritual 
authority—the only man who speaks, the only man who 
can speak, on behalf of the human race, for the universal 
goal of pax in terra. This is a rather astonishing witness to 
Christ’s power to “draw all men to himself’ (Jn 12:32), 
and of the Pope’s power to make the Lord present in our 
midst as one who goes about doing good, preaching the 
Kingdom of God to all who will listen. 


In connexion with Assisi, one cannot help thinking 
about those Catholics who, “more Catholic than the 
Pope”, are disturbed and troubled by the way recent Popes 
have acted towards the world at large. While admittedly 
there is no reason to endorse each and every particular 
action of a Pope, since they, too, are men who can make 
mistakes in prudential judgements, it remains true that a 
supreme Pontiff, whenever he acts as universal pastor and 
teacher, cannot mislead his flock or pervert the Faith 
entrusted to him. A traditionalist who thinks it possible that 
a Pope as universal pastor and teacher may pervert the 
depositum fidei or misguide the faithful by introducing 
false doctrine is, philosophically speaking, no different 
from a Modernist who thinks it possible for the Church to 
embrace contradictory doctrines as part of her “historical 
evolution”. Opposed to each of these is the loyal son of the 
Church, who never for a moment abandons his belief that 
she is being guided to the Father by the Holy Spirit and is 
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prevented from breaking troth with her divine 
Bridegroom, Our Lord Jesus Christ. The promise of 
Christ, that the gates of hell would not prevail over the 
rock of St. Peter, applies to no other human institution, for 
the Church is a society divinely founded, divinely gov- 
erned, and divinely guided. Let us beware the temptation 
of judging by man’s standards instead of God’s. This was 
the first Pope’s error: “Lord, surely you are not to be cru- 
cified!” (cf. Mt 16:21-23). Christ singles out Peter as a 
“Satan”, a Tempter, when he opposes the mysterious 
designs of the Redeemer who will conquer by the sub- 
terfuge of grace, not by the sword of force; who will sub- 
mit to bitter humiliation and achieve victory on the third 
day, instead of coming down from the Cross as the taunt- 
ing Jews would have Him do. 


In the Garden of Gethsemane on the night of Christ’s 
betrayal, the hot-blooded Peter draws his sword and sev- 
ers the ear of Malchus, the high priest’s servant (Jn 18:10). 
This servant is paradigmatic of modern man, especially 
church leaders warped or poisoned by modernity. Peter, 
like many extreme traditionalists, draws his sword when 
the Master is threatened, and cuts off the servant’s ear— 
the organ whereby instruction can be received. Christ says 
“Put back your sword into its sheath”, heals the servant’s 
ear that it might be able to hear again, and reminds us that 
legions of angels are at His beck and call, if He would 
have them. But He chooses to suffer in silence and in soli- 
tude—He summons not one angel to His aid (cf Mt 
26:51-54). Later, while Peter warms his hands in the 
courtyard, a maid who kept the door, and then a servant 
who happens to be a relative of Malchus (the maid and the 
servant are much like the average “man of the street”) ask 
Peter if he had associated with Christ. The apostle indig- 
nantly denies the association at the moment when the Lord 
is suffering by His own will, when He appears to have lost 
the battle, when He has adopted the tactics of non-resis- 
tance. We must learn from Peter’s mistake not to judge by 
quantity of force but by quality of spirit. 


The recent Popes have tirelessly created relationships at 
the simplest level, individual to individual; they have 
moved and touched hearts in an age when governments 
and secular institutions remain stale, cold, and inhuman, 


and grow worse with every decade. The whole Western 
world is based on, and bent on, licentious egotism; it is our 
peculiar sin, our dominant vice. The Pope imitates Christ 
by reaching towards the outcasts (Protestants), the lepers 
(Modernists), the tax-collectors (capitalists), the prosti- 
tutes (youth), the soldiers in Gethsemane (politicians), and 
so on. He does so with the death-defying hope that one out 
of a thousand will come to life, rush to Christ, and wash 
His feet with tears of repentance. We glimpse, to our inspi- 
ration and sometimes our shame, the zeal of one who does 
not judge as the world judges, does not count the cost, 
does not make decisions by a calculus of self-interest. The 
formerly Catholic world is like the Prodigal Son who takes 
all the inheritance, his noble patrimony—for us, Christian 
culture, the Church herself—and, translating it all into 
lucre, disdains his house, his father, and right authority in 
order to squander his wealth on loose living. Finally, what 
is he left with? Feeding the pigs—yet he cannot even eat 
the wretched grain he tosses onto the mud. What can he 
do, what must he do? Return, ashamed and remorseful, to 
his father—who greets him with a feast (cf. Lk 15:22-24). 
Will not the Church welcome modern man with a 
Eucharistic banquet, as soon as he abjures his errors, rush- 
es to clutch her feet, and asks her gracious pardon? 
Especially since the time of the Second Vatican Council, 
the Popes have left their private chambers to go out into 
the highways and byways in search of the blind, the deaf, 
the lame, the halt, men and women in desperate need of 
salvation. The wedding feast is prepared, those who had 
been invited proved unworthy, and the house must be 
filled: compel them to come in! (cf. Mt 22:8; Lk 14:23). 


Almighty Father, draw all men to your Son, draw them 
into the bosom of His holy Church. Lord Jesus, draw us all 
into the safe haven of your Sacred Heart, that we may not 
be lost in the growing confusion and darkness, but remain 
ever united to you in a love that knows no end. O Holy 
Spirit, raise up prophets of conviction and preachers of 
truth in your Church, to confront and unmask the lying 
spirit in the mouth of the false prophets (cf. 1 Ki 22:22). O 
Holy Trinity, eternal, unchanging Good and source of all 
life, save us, have mercy on us, for You are gracious and 
you love mankind. Amen. 


+ + + 
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A THOUGHT EXPERIMENT 


Picture for a moment, if you will, an expert computer pro- 
grammer setting out to create a working model of evolu- 
tion. He sets up a fairly simple programme with two basic 
parts: a randomizer and a filter, which are meant to repre- 
sent the two neo-Darwinian “forces”, mutation and selec- 
tion. However, when he runs his programme, nothing 
much happens. It never produces the elegant complexity 
he’s hoping for. 


Undaunted, he goes back and modifies his programme, 
making minor changes to his code. He runs it again: still, 
nothing happens. So, the programmer keeps modifying the 
basic assumptions of his programme, going through ver- 
sion after version of his code until ultimately he comes up 
with a final version which will “create” intricate simulat- 
ed ecosystems every time he runs it. 


All this suggests two interesting questions: 1) Is the 
course his programme takes “random’’? and 2) Is the final 
result “undirected” and “unplanned”? Ultimately, there 
can be only one answer to the first question: Yes. Every 
step in his process is still dictated by his random “muta- 
tions”. Again, there can be only one answer to the second 
question: No. 


The second answer is far from obvious, but it is unques- 
tionable. The programmer’s final result, a working evolu- 
tionary programme, only came about because he 
personally rewrote its basic parameters and rejected all the 
versions that did not yield the results he wanted. While he 
might be hailed by other evolutionists for his “proof” that 
evolution works, his programme only works because of 
his deliberate design choices. 


Or consider another, simpler notion: imagine throwing 
a pair of loaded dice. A tiny weight has been placed inside 
each die, making it more likely to end up on a particular 
number—although the dice will not land on those num- 
bers every time they are thrown. 


Again, the question is, are the results of throwing these 
loaded dice “random”? Many people would say no, and 
point to the obvious fact that any mathematical analysis of 
the results would not produce the expected “Bell curve” 
distribution. But that misses an important point. Every 
time someone throws those dice, the normal action of the 
laws of the universe determines their final position. It is 
the normal action of gravity that causes the dice to land, 
very often, on the same numbers. And when physicists talk 
about “randomness”, it is precisely the normal action of 
natural laws that they mean. So, once again, throwing the 
loaded dice is both “random” and “directed”. 
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When we enter the world of Scholastic philosophy, 
however, this concept of “randomness” takes on a new 
name: secondary causes. We can distinguish two ways in 
which God works in the world: by His direct action, or 
what are called primary causes, and indirectly, through the 
normal workings of the universe He created. All too often 
we forget that what we call “random” is as much a part of 
God’s will as His direct acts. The entire universe is God’s 
creation, including its physical laws, fundamental particles 
and elementary forces. Like the programmer in our 
thought experiment, God has designed our universe so that 
it will yield the results He wants. 


We should also remember that this concept of sec- 
ondary causes is largely responsible for the birth of mod- 
em science. Whereas the ancient pagans generally viewed 
the universe as something whose workings were beyond 
human comprehension and more or less arbitrary and irra- 
tional, with the motions of the heavens controlled by plan- 
etary intelligences, Christians recognized the simple truth 
that a world made by a rational God had to be rational. 
From this elementary insight came the search for the rules 
that governed God’s creation. 


Unfortunately, the Protestant reformers, with their anti- 
rational bias and lack of coherent theology, did not have a 
clear understanding of secondary causes. With the decline 
of the Scholastic tradition and the birth of modern scepti- 
cal philosophies, the concept of secondary causes tended 
to get lost. This brings us back to evolution. 


Charles Darwin first formulated his theories of Natural 
Selection at a time when many “advanced” intellectuals 
looked to the growing scientific understanding of the laws 
of nature as their best hope of overthrowing God. They 
believed that ascribing a particular event to natural causes 
“proved” that God had nothing to do with it. To them, a 
material explanation for the great variety of life meant that 
God could have had no part in it. This bias has survived to 
our own day and, unfortunately, has proved sufficient in 
luring many people away from belief in God. 


And yet today even the Darwinians seem uncomfort- 
ably aware that mere chance is no explanation of the exis- 
tence of life. Many of them have been forced to 
distinguish between what they call “chance” and what 
they call “randomness”, that is, between a formless string 
of isolated accidents taking place without any pattern 
(something even they can see will never lead anywhere) 
and a highly organized set of changes that result from 
alterations to the specific order already embedded in the 
cell and its DNA—as if the “random” mutation had 
flipped a switch that converted the organism into some- 
thing else. 


We should remember that we have no need to fear 
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Darwin or his followers, even if their extravagant (and 
unprovable) claims were true, and the great diversity of 
life really came about as the result of “randomnes”. 
Instead, we need to remind the Darwinists that, if God cre- 
ated the Universe in all its parts, then He also created its 
laws. We need to remind them that what may look like 
mere chance can actually reflect some greater design in the 
very specifications of nature, which ensures that the Will 
of God will in fact be done. We need to remind them, as 


the late Fr. Stanley Jaki reminded us, that even an uncon- 
scious process may be a carrier of purpose—something 
that should be obvious in the age of the computer. And yes, 
we might also remind them that we were “there first’— 
that the very idea of Jaw in nature only came about 
because of Christianity. 


Be of good hope, for our God is the creator of all. . . 
even of “randomness”. 


+ + + 


“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES”: 
INTENTIO UNIONIS AND INTENTIO BENEVOLENTIAE 


INTRODUCTION: GIFT AND RESPONSE 


“Love of the enemy constitutes the nucleus of the 
Christian revolution.”! In this teaching, Pope Benedict 
XVI invites us to enter into the sacred heart of Jesus, the 
heart of our shared faith and the heart of the Christian life, 
through his brief reflection on our Lord’s command to 
love our enemies (Lk 6:27). Pope Benedict points out that 
the divine mercy made flesh has tipped the balance of the 
world from evil to good. God’s omnipotent gift of love, 
incarnate in Christ Jesus, radically alters creation and 
human life, destroying death and false idols (1 Cor 15:1- 
26), while opening and extending the way of shalom to 
fallen man.? What is the nature of this gift of love? To love 
as Christ loves, to desire and to work for the good of oth- 
ers, even in the face of suffering and death, because God 
first loves us—such love is now not only possible, but 
demanded of Christ’s disciples (Jn 13:34). Love of ene- 
mies is a sign of Christ’s restoration and deepening of 
shalom, and a re-ordering of all creation, most prominent- 
ly within the hearts of men who hear and follow His word. 
“Love your enemies” is one of the most daunting of Jesus’ 
commands, but also one of the clearest, made concrete in 
His life, deeds and words. 


“Tove your enemies” is not Semitic hyperbole, a utopi- 
an expression used to make a teaching point, or a solely 
eschatological ideal that will be realized in Heaven while 
not to be expected in the here and now. Love of enemies 
is not restricted to personal enemies (as opposed to nation- 
al or political ones), nor is the command confined to dis- 
agreements between Christians only. Fundamentally, the 
love of enemies is not even a moral decision made by an 
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individual or a Christian community. It is rather a fruit of 
first being loved by God, of being immersed into the Body 
of Christ, of being grafted into the People of God.’ As we 
embrace and are embraced by this gift, God calls us, His 
sons and daughters, to love our enemies in the way that He 
loves us. God’s love comes first; our love toward Him and 
then toward others comes in response.* “Love can be 
‘commanded’ because it has first been given.”® 


OUR ENEMIES 


Who are our enemies? Some well-intentioned 
Christians might claim, whether deceptively, squeamishly, 
or without giving the matter much thought, to have no ene- 
mies. Some might feel that the designation itself is 
unchristian, or that we should live in such a way that no 
one becomes our enemy, or that calling someone “enemy” 
is simply not nice. However, a truthful reflection on 
Tradition, Scripture, Magisterial teaching, history, life 
experience, and the nature of fallen man is likely to con- 
vince us of the reality of enemies in our lives. If not, we 
might fruitfully reflect that someone, without our even 
realizing it, may see us as an enemy (cf. Gal 4:16), a truth 
that can shock us into confronting the fallen human reali- 
ty of enmity, sin and division.° If Jesus Christ, the God- 
man, who loved perfectly and is Love Incarnate, had 
enemies, how much more likely is it that we—fallen, sin- 
ful creatures who are far from Christ—have made them? 


In the New Testament, the Greek word commonly 
translated as “enemy” stems from a verb meaning “to 
hate’’,’ and the same is true of the Hebrew word for enemy. 
The Old Testament uses the word “enemy”® to describe 
adversaries, those who hate us, and those lying in wait to 
trap and bind us. An enemy may be one person, or we may 
face enemies too numerous to count. In the Bible, an 
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enemy may be one who hates God (e.g., Rom 5:10) or 
who hates other people (e.g., Ps 13:4).? Hatred can be 
expressed in thoughts, emotions, words, gestures and 
other concrete acts: against God, against persons, or even 
taken out against objects.'° It is apparent when someone 
openly speaks or acts as our enemy, but the nature of 
hatred is such that one who is an enemy in thought or emo- 
tion may not appear to be one. The same, of course, is true 
of ourselves; we too can become others’ real enemy 
because of hatred. Jesus wisely warns us, not merely of 
sin’s concrete manifestations, but of the sin that sits dark- 
ly inside us, awaiting an opportunity to come forth. 


Though we may come across enemies by chance, most 
often our enemies are likely to be persons with whom we 
are already in relation. Hard though it be to admit, enemies 
may be quite close: in our family (Mt 10:36), neighbour- 
hood, school or workplace; among our circle of friend- 
ships (Ps 55:13); in one who seems to envy us, rejoice in 
our misfortune (Ps 13:4), or curse us with a look or word. 
Sadly, our brother in faith may act as an enemy (cf. 2 Th 
3:15). And by our own sins, we may turn a friend or broth- 
er into an enemy. 


Enemies may also be people we do not know at all: per- 
sons who curse, strike, abuse, persecute, rob (Ex 15:9) or 
enslave others (Dt 28:48).'! Enemies can be those with 
legitimate political authority, backed by coercive power 
and thus able, immorally, to exact external obedience from 
others. (As Christians, we should of course be careful not 
to fall into the idolatrous trap of blindly accepting as ene- 
mies those labelled as such by governments, media, polit- 
ical parties, etc.'? Enmity perversely feeds on lies.'*) Given 
the way that sin perverts and twists us, we may perceive as 
enemies those who seem to bring out hate in us against 
them or against others—‘‘my co-worker makes me so 
mad!”—and in our anger, we may lash out. 





We are fallen creatures living in time, and have to rec- 
ognize that although enmity may be implacable and last- 
ing, it may also be lessened by time or circumstances. That 
is, Someone may be our enemy, or we may be his enemy, 
only for a time or in certain situations. Yet this is still true 
enmity, and therefore falls under the divine authority of 
Christ’s command to love. 


In a world torn by wars, violence, and physical abuse 
and assaults, enemies are a daily threatening presence for 
too many humans—particularly for vulnerable children, 
women and elderly persons. Pope Benedict XVI has 
warmed of the “growing expansion of the culture of vio- 
lence and death.” '* We know that enemies may sink to 
committing all manner of evil against others, repeatedly 
and with no apparent remorse, inflicting awful pain and 
suffering. 


Even if we do not use the word, then, we all have ene- 
mies and perceive them around us, and the chances are 
that there are those who at least sometimes see us as their 
enemy. The Scriptural narratives warn us over and over of 
this reality. Reflection on our lives and on human history 
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shows us the disturbing truth of the existence and power 
of enmity and enemies. As Christians, we can only ignore 
this truth at our peril, as that will likely detract from our 
responding in the way shown and taught by Jesus: the way 
of agape, mercy, forgiveness, fraternal service and charity 
(diakonia). On the planes of psychology, emotion, and cer- 
tainly morality, to deny the concrete reality of enemies 
may even hinder our discipleship and moral growth, a 
challenging point to which I shall return. 


AGAPE 


As already noted, some Christians may ignore or even 
deny the reality of enemies. More disturbingly, however, is 
the fact that some may accept the reality of enemies but 
deny the hard precept to love them. Perhaps they may 
describe it not as a precept, but as a counsel (an “if possi- 
ble” rather than an “ought to”), or as impractical and utopi- 
an, an ethic for Heaven but not for earth, or as only possible 
with regard to enemies who share their own values and 
principles (a fairly popular but unscriptural attitude). 


However, Jesus’ command to love our enemies is 
explicit in Matthew (5:44) and Luke (6:27), and handed on 
by St. Paul as part of our Christian tradition (Rom 12). 
This is not a love foreign to the Christian way; it is foun- 
dational, and of a whole with the love proclaimed, lived, 
shared and taught by Jesus. The Greek verb (agapaö) used 
by Matthew and Luke for enemy-love is the same one that 
is found in the greatest commandment: to love God (Mt 
22:37) and neighbour (Mt 22:39); it is at the heart of St. 
Paul’s striking hymn to love in 1 Cor 13. The command to 
love our enemies is manifested in Jesus’ own life, illus- 
trated by his deeds among men during His ministry, pas- 
sion and resurrection. His acts of enemy-love shine 
brightly for believers and even non-believers: in His incar- 
nation, in His life-giving acts of mercy, in His submission 
to those in civil and religious authority, and in His true for- 
giveness of those who opposed Him and ultimately of 
those who killed Him. When His disciples ignored His 
teaching and example of love of enemies, He rebuked 
them (Lk 9:54-55; Mt 26:52). 


Christians’ denial of Jesus’ command of love of ene- 
mies often exhibits itself in a citation of the demands of so- 
called worldly justice: “responsibility”, “duty”, 
“necessity”, “protection” and even “realpolitik”. At times, 
we Christians may explicitly dismiss love of enemies as 
unrealistic, or as dereliction of some other duty. We may 
also profess it outwardly, while living in ways that make it 
almost impossible to embody. Love of enemies contradicts 
the loud and clear message of the world, and is often 
drowned out by plausible worldly versions of necessity, 
prudence and reasonableness. Jesus’ warning remains true 
for us today: “You have heard it said of old . . . hate your 
enemy” (Mt 5:43). Indeed, love of enemies is a scandal to 
the world. To love those who hurt us or our loved ones? To 
love those who deprive us or others of goods, health, peace 
or life itself? To love those who sin boldly against God and 
man, freely and unrepentantly? 
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Yet, we are commanded by Jesus’ example and words 
to love (agapaö) our enemies, whether one, two, seventy 
or seven times seventy. A selective love of some enemies 
is not in the Gospel vision, nor does the Gospel call for a 
selective love of enemies from our past but not for ene- 
mies in our present. We are certainly called upon to forgive 
enemies who have hurt us in the past, but also to love ene- 
mies facing us in the present moment. Furthermore, a 
Christian is not called to strive to love enemies under one 
set of circumstances but not another set. Jesus’ command 
is given universally and without category, and in the 
unending present: yesterday, today and tomorrow. His fol- 
lowers did not like this any more than we do (Jn 18:10). 
Yet the command is given in the imperative: “ought to” 
rather than “if possible” or “‘if it is easy” or “if we feel like 
it”. Though humanly speaking, striving to love our ene- 
mies is impossible for fallen man,'> divine grace makes the 
striving possible for those who believe, for those who 
accept His yoke and His grace, for the redeemed members 
of His covenant community." 


Our Christian love draws from and is moved by God’s 
perfect love, signified by His creation of each of us in and 
by love; by His moment-by-moment sustaining of each of 
us in love, even when we sin and turn from Him; and by 
His once-for-all immeasurable sacrifice in love for each of 
us. Our love of enemies is grounded in the fundamental, 
unshakeable, unalterable, eternal, omnipotent, divine love 
of God for each and every person. Nothing else and no one 
else can make sense or possibility of this challenging com- 
mand. We can only love our enemies because we, who are 
in real ways the enemies of God by our sin,’ are loved into 
existence moment-by-moment by the living God, Three- 
in-One, who watches over us with the care of the loving 
Father, the understanding of the Son, and the strength of 
the Spirit. 


Such Christ-like love of enemies is not passive; indeed, 
it calls for the most active, ongoing, committed, sacrificial 
engagement. It is not the ignoring or the condoning of evil. 
It is neither giving up nor giving in. Love of enemies does 
not mean stuffing our hatred down or rationalizing it away. 
Loving our enemies is clearly not easy or automatic. Like 
most demands in the Christian life, it requires effort, sac- 
rifice, humility, perseverance, repentance and habit, a 
building-up over time, often very slowly, falling back and 
then starting again. Without grace, this is impossible, as 
Pope Benedict reminds us: “to love precisely our enemies 
_.. a love which exceeds human capacities.” Yet, the Pope 
goes on, “it is [God’s] mercy which was made flesh in 
Jesus and which alone can ‘tip the balance’ of the world 
from evil to good, starting with that small and decisive 
‘world’ which is the human heart.”"* 


The writer, philosopher and theologian Dietrich von 
Hildebrand wisely taught that agape, Christ-like love, 
incorporates both intentio benevolentiae, the freely-given 
and -chosen desire for the good of the other, and intentio 
unionis, the freely-chosen and -given desire for union with 
“ the other.” Can our Christian love incorporate the desire 
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for the good of and union with our enemies? Yes: not only 
do Tradition, Scripture, Magisterial teaching and the 
example of the saints tell us that it can, but that it should. 
Intentio benevolentiae and intentio unionis are consistent 
with the nature of the triune God, as well as with the 
natures of the redeemed person and the redeemed com- 
munity, created and sustained in God’s love—a love lav- 
ishly and freely given to all for all time. 


Of course, intentio benevolentiae and intentio unionis 
are not to be considered in mere isolation. Intention sets 
the direction for act and conduct.” Our habitual desire for 
good and for union makes it more likely that we will act to 
try to bring about good for our enemies, and to try honest- 
ly to grow closer to union with enemies. And in time 
“doing passes into being, conduct becomes character.””! 
By our intentions and acts aimed at love of enemies, draw- 
ing from and replenished by God’s creative gift of merci- 
ful love, we can become more and more the sons and 
daughters of our merciful Father. 


Intentio Benevolentiae 


How does Christ-like love of enemies incorporate the 
intentio benevolentiae, the desire for good, toward our 
enemies? Jesus teaches us to “do good to those who hate 
you” (Lk 6:27). How might this be lived out by Christian 
disciples? How might love of enemies be sustained by 
Christian communities gathered around the Eucharistic 
table? Are we Christians to have a genuine, concrete inter- 
est in the well-being, salvation and happiness of enemies? 
What does this mean, and what does it not mean? 


As Christians, redeemed by Christ Jesus, we want oth- 
ers to know, love and serve God; to turn from sin and 
believe in the Gospel. The Good News is meant for all. 
Freely given, it is to be freely shared. No one deserves it— 
neither a saint like Blessed Teresa of Calcutta nor a sinner 
like Lenin or Hitler—but it is given to each, at the greatest 
of sacrifices: the free and loving sacrifice of Christ on the 
Cross. We have hope that every person, no matter who he 
is or what he has done, will repent so as to be free to share 
in and enjoy eternal life with the loving and merciful 
Father, and not face the true death of eternal separation. 
This desire is made clear to us in the revelations of 
Scripture and Tradition. As baptized Christians, we are to 
desire that each person enjoy the fruits of God’s goodness: 
life, joy, closeness, redemption.” 


God’s gift is not meant to be hoarded—tt is not “for me 
alone”; nor is it diminished when shared. Rather, the oppo- 
site is true: God’s love shines all the more when it is 
shared. Such an active will for the good of one’s enemies 
may at times seem to betray the standards of justice, or to 
demand too much. However, because we want these inex- 
haustible gifts for ourselves, while knowing that we do 
not, ultimately, merit or deserve them, we can begin, little 
by little, to desire them for our enemies, even when we 
feel they do not merit or deserve them. This is the nature 
of the love shown by Jesus, our Lord and God. 
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In the face of Jesus’ command to love our enemies, how 
can we rightly deny such a gift of love to others? We live 
in the undying hope of the promise that for those who turn 
and follow Him, even in their last breath, salvation awaits. 
We may not, and often cannot, see the inner turn to God in 
another person, but we believe that God can and does see. 
This is the Good News revealed by the Son and confirmed 
by the Holy Spirit. 


We trust in the Father’s desire that each of us shall have 
life with Him, though we know that we can never take this 
gift of life for granted. Each of us has the power to become 
an enemy of Christ, opposing His will and His love with 
our self, our will and our hatred. Yet Christ loves us all, 
giving us life, grace, mercy, and the invitation to turn and 
follow Him to the Father. Jesus emptied Himself, laying 
down His life and taking it up again, that we might be one 
with Him as He is one with the Father (Jn 17:21). 


Each person, sinner or saint, is already the day-by-day 
recipient of the Father’s loving goodness, whether or not 
he acknowledges or even remembers this truth. “He makes 
His sun to rise on the evil and the good” (Mt 5:45). This is 
true even when we are faced by enemies. Fed by His Body 
and Blood, sustained by our Christian brethren, inspired 
and aided by the prayers of the saints in Heaven, how in 
the name of mercy can Christians deny loving mercy to 
others, including their enemies? That mercy may involve 
offering forgiveness to our enemies, even when they do 
not ask for it, or when they reject it; praying for them; ask- 
ing forgiveness for any harm we may have caused them; 
and perhaps striving to fulfil their material needs. 


Ours is not to judge persons; that belongs to the Lord. 
We have the witness of Christ who, even on the Cross, 
desired good for His betrayers and torturers unto death. He 
prayed the Father to forgive His enemies, in hope that they 
too might enjoy life with God in Heaven. Christ sacrificed 
for me and for each of my enemies. Christ sacrificed for 
me, the enemy of others. The gift of divine life is offered 
to me and to my enemies, but not in a blind or unseeing 
way: the Redeemer sees, knows and feels our sin in His 
sacred heart and in His very flesh. Sin is a perversion of 
the goodness of our nature. Yet our shared salvation is 
deeper than any of our differences, even those differences 
rooted in sin and evil, if only we seek and accept the 
Lord’s gift of redemption. We must not forget this, hard as 
it is to comprehend and believe. Perhaps that is part of the 
reason our Lord taught us to pray daily that the Father 
might forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” 


Loving one’s enemies certainly does not condone the 
sinful or evil things which they may do.* Revelation is 
clear: God loves man, but He does not love sin. We are to 
love as God loves, and so we love man, but not sin. God 
loves us, good and bad, just and unjust, sinners all; and out 
of His love, Christ calls each one of us to repentance. As 
we each acknowledge our own constant need for 
metanoia—repentance—and as we learn to recognize 
God’s ever-present grace, which we can turn to and draw 
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from through our own repentance, we can learn also to 
accept the fact that this good gift is offered to all, includ- 
ing our enemies. The Father calls each one of us to change, 
to put on the “mind of Christ”. Jesus is our model for love, 
and He is the well of love from which we draw. Each per- 
son—neighbour or enemy—tetains the dignity of his lov- 
ing creation in God’s image and likeness; even though that 
dignity be darkened by sin to the point of invisibility in our 
own eyes. As the Father loves His children, even when 
they sin, we are to love others, including our enemies. 


The good we intend for our enemies—and that we 
should desire for ourselves when we sin by becoming 
someone’s enemy—includes the desire that they (or we) 
will turn from hate to love. Whether or not the enemy actu- 
ally experiences or appreciates the good we intend is not 
ours to control. He may or may not. “It is a further dis- 
tinction of Jesus’ love command that such love does not 
await, anticipate, or require a response in kind . . . the 
whole relationship between us is changed, although the 


* enemy remain ‘the enemy.’”?° We may at times have the 


joy of seeing an enemy turn from ways of hate, but what- 
ever happens, we are commanded to love. We are not to be 
primarily motivated by results, but rather by the divine 
gifts of hope, faith and love. Even when good does not 
bear fruit (as far as we can see), we are still called to love 
our enemies unconditionally, no matter how often we fail. 
Fallen creatures such as ourselves will often fail in this 
Christian vocation, yet this kind of love of enemies can be 
instrumental in helping us take up our cross daily, so as to 
become, more and more, God’s sons and daughters. 


The Christian intentio benevolentiae is beyond our sin- 
ful nature unless we are aided by grace. In the sacraments, 
and in the Church’s teaching, praxis and sacramentals, we 
can have recourse to individual and communal practices 
that may help engender and sustain the desire for the good 
of our enemies. These things include daily prayer for our- 
selves and for others; free forgiveness of the greater and 
lesser hurts that we experience each day; nightly examina- 
tion of conscience; Holy Mass; Eucharistic adoration; 
Scripture reading; the humility of putting others first; gen- 
erous service (diakonia) to those who are in need; and 
attention to the lives of the saints and martyrs who died 
loving their enemies. We are aided by the prayers of the 
Church on earth and in Heaven, and we have the example 
of Christ and His saints to instruct and inspire us. 


Intentio Unionis 


Love of enemies extends even to the desire to be united 
with them in the “great community of Christ.”?’ The 
power of the Gospel, the proclamation and inauguration of 
the reign of God, instils in each Christian disciple, and in 
the Christian community, the desire to be in union with the 
other souls that have been created in love by God. It is to 
be hoped that we shall experience this union here on earth, 
if in a lesser degree than in Heaven.”’ Solidarity with oth- 
ers—our Christian brothers and sisters, the lowly and the 
poor, our neighbours and even our enemies—is a sign of 
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God’s reign breaking in, of the mustard seed putting out 
branches for all to rest on in peace. This is no utopian 
dream: it is the promise of the Son Who always sees the 
Father and through Whom the world was made. It is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit sent by Father and Son. Christ has 
broken the wall that separated man from God, becoming 
the Way for us to the Father, and thus the Way for us to be 
united with others through the Father. “Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give to you” (Jn 14:27). 


Dietrich von Hildebrand writes beautifully about the 
desire for union with friends, and the mutual desire for 
union between husband and wife (the latter reminding us 
of God’s covenantal marriage with His people). Certainly, 
love between friends of the heart is distinctive, and love 
between husband and wife is unique and exclusive. Yet 
love of enemies can partake somewhat of the nature of 
love between friends or between wife and husband, if only 
in the fact that love of enemies can immerse us more 
deeply into God’s covenant family, and thus bring us clos- 
er to God and conform us more closely to Christ our 
model. Salvation history is a narrative of God, the Holy 
One, reaching out to His sons and daughters, calling and 
welcoming them back to His family. “I will make with 
them a covenant of peace” (Ez 34:25). 


We can experience union with others in purpose, joy, 
sonship, humility, knowledge, dignity, good acts, prayer 
and worship—even sometimes, surprisingly, with our ene- 
mies. Desiring good for our enemies binds us together 
with them: we recognize that each of us is in need of good- 
ness, especially of that goodness that comes only from our 
Father in Heaven. In this way, intentio benevolentiae and 
intentio unionis come together. A loving and reconciling 
union with our enemies can be of a type and strength usu- 
ally unknown to us, and perhaps even frightening, but will 
bring graces such as we could not imagine, drawing out 
good, in one or both, that we did not know was there, and 
further reflecting the light of Christ into the world. 


Loving our enemies helps to shape us individually as 
sons and daughters of God, as disciples and followers of 
the Crucified One, and as ecclesia, literally “those called 
out together”. The nature of the redeemed person and of 
the redeemed community is made for union with others.” 
Our restless hearts are made for peace in God; our souls, 
bodies, minds and emotions are made for union together 
with other persons. God’s desire, and therefore the desire 
of all Christians, is that all might be saved,” that is, that all 
might be united to the Mystical Body of Christ.” 


Nurturing the desire to give of myself to the enemy and 
to be in union with him, and striving to live out that desire, 
will help deepen my own love for and knowledge of God, 
in part through learning to see God in the enemy himself. 
This is imitatio Christi, putting on the mind of Christ.” 
Daily prayer and examination of conscience, Holy Mass, 
acts of humility and mercy, even small acts of trust and 
dependence—all these will feed this desire and cause it to 
grow. We may not understand quite how, or be able to 
explain, but we can find and even be certain of the desire 
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through our daily acts, however small, of sacrificial love 
for enemies.” 


Through loving the enemy, I am brought, in a mysteri- 
ous but real way, into union with my enemy by love’s 
power of virtus unitiva,” even if my love is not returned. 
By our love of enemies, we can through Christ be united 
to those we love, and we thus become more who God is 
calling us to be. “Love your enemies . . . so that you may 
be sons of your Father who is in heaven . . . For if you love 
those who love you, what reward have you?” (Mt 5:44- 
46). Throughout the Bible, we are surprised by those 
whom God joins to His people through love: unbelievers, 
oppressors, pagans, tax collectors, prostitutes, sinners, the 
spiritually proud or blind. Yet perhaps we should be no 
more surprised than we are at Christ’s sacrifice for all of 
us, who once were enemies of God. 


CONCLUSION 


Neither individual disciples nor Christian communities 
can successfully stop all hatred, convert all enemies or end 
all abuse and persecution. Jesus Himself did not do so dur- 
ing His own earthly journey. Yet loving our enemies pleas- 
es Jesus, the Lamb of God, and aids us in seeking, 
knowing and loving God in this world.* It is likely that we 
shall also suffer for such love, even as our Lord suffered. 
Loving our enemies, however, is witnessing to the Gospel, 
trusting in the Lord’s word that the Father watches over us. 
It is bearing light into places made dark by hate and vio- 
lence. Love of enemies is part and parcel of peacemaking, 
which itself is constitutive of the life of the Church inau- 
gurated by Christ. Loving our enemies witnesses beauti- 
fully to God’s merciful love and shalom, and thus is a 
proclamation of the Gospel, a “wordless witness”®* that 
can draw others to Christ. 


We become enemies of God through the hate which is 
our sin, the hatred and rejection of God and His love; we 
become enemies of our fellow man by the bad fruits of our 
sin. But we also believe that Christ, as Lamb of God and 
King, heals the breach and the wounds caused by our sins, 
and that the fiery love of the Holy Spirit, Power of the 
Most High and Spirit of Truth, leads our hearts and minds 
to embrace the Father’s love, goodness and mercy, so that 
we can in humble joy and thanks truly love our enemies, 
connecting with “the nucleus of the Christian revolution”. 
“This is a way of conquering that seems very slow to us, 
but it is the true way of overcoming evil, of overcoming 
violence, and we must trust this divine way of overcom- 
ing.” Truly, the glory of such love is “the newness of the 
Gospel which silently changes the world.”*’ 
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EZEKIEL'S GOD: 
REMINDERS FOR CHRISTIAN ACTIVISTS 


The book of Ezekiel is one of the most personal in the 
Bible, not in the sense of the prophet’s sharing his feelings 
and innermost thoughts, but in the sense of his describing 
his experience of God. Ezekiel’s God permeates the 
account of the prophet’s career to the point that one could 
say the latter was consumed by his experience of God in 
his life. That experience, usually narrated in the first per- 
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son, holds important reminders for contemporary 
Christian activists and advocates of social justice. 


At first glance this claim may seem questionable, given 
the fact that Ezekiel was part of the Jewish prophetic tra- 
dition rather than a follower of Jesus, but there are strong 
links between Ezekiel and the Christian life. First of all, he 
served as a model for the Evangelists’ portrayal of Jesus, 
and quite likely for Jesus himself. In addition to adopting 
Ezekiel’s designation “son of man”, Jesus amplified the 
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prophet’s image of the Good Shepherd, he taught by using 
parables and allegories, stressed the presence of God in 
people’s lives wherever they lived, and cleansed the 
Temple of abuses while promising to build a new temple. 


The Book of Revelation draws explicitly on Ezekiel’s 
vision of the four creatures (4:6-9), the voice like the 
sound of roaring water (1:15), and the narrator’s being car- 
ried to a high mountain (21:10). Indeed, the author of 
Revelation envisions a new heaven and a new earth (chap- 
ters 21, 22), described in symbolic and even obscure 
images, just as Ezekiel assumed the rdle of a seer to lay out 
in architectural detail the new Jerusalem and the new 
Temple (chapters 40-43). 


More fundamentally, the God of Ezekiel was and 
remains the God of Jesus and of Jesus’ followers. This is 
more than just historical continuity. It is a living, relevant 
connexion that continues to inform Christian practice, 
even for Christians who believe Jesus to be the fulfilment 
of what Ezekiel and the Jewish tradition anticipated. 
Fulfilment does not negate preparation. So, what does the 
book of Ezekiel, and more pointedly the God of Ezekiel, 
remind us about being religiously-inspired activists today? 
At least four lessons stand out. 


EZEKIEL’S GOD IS GOD 


This is not a tautology; it is a reminder that God is 
always sovereign. While God permeates the Book of 
Ezekiel and dominates every chapter, telling the prophet 
what to say and do, divine sovereignty is conveyed in two 
special ways: through Ezekiel’s visions and God’s manner 
of addressing him. The beginning and end of the book are 
framed by the prophet’s mystical visions of God. In the 
first vision (ch. 1) Ezekiel sees a chariot with four living 
creatures, and above them a throne where God, in the like- 
ness of a man, presides over all creation. In the last vision 
(ch. 40) the Lord takes him to a very high mountain where 
he can see all that is about to happen. 


In addition to these “bookend” visions, there is the 
famous vision of the field of dry bones (ch. 37), which 
serves as a prelude to God’s raising up and giving life to 
the remnant who will constitute the new Israel. The over- 
whelming sense of God’s sovereignty that is revealed in 
these visions is underscored by the fact that they come to 
Ezekiel from God. The prophet does not work himself into 
a breathless, hyper-emotional state, but is caught unawares 
and drawn into what is revealed to him. Just as important, 
God imparts a divine spirit to Ezekiel (2:2 etc.) that 
enables him to see and understand what God reveals. 
Without this God-given spirit, Ezekiel would be unable to 
function. 


The second way in which God’s sovereignty is empha- 
sized is that God always addresses Ezekiel (more than 
ninety times) as “son of man”. This almost surely is 
intended to mean simply “human” and to accentuate the 
radical difference between God and the prophet. In a less 
explicit, but still personal way, God transforms Ezekiel 
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from a “priest in Jerusalem” to a “prophet in Babylon”, 
bestowing this new vocation as an autonomous act of 
divine will. Even Ezekiel’s name is a sign of God’s 
sovereignty, for it means “God strengthens” or “God is 
strength”, affirming that the prophet is at the disposal of 
God’s design. 


The sovereignty of Ezekiel’s God is a reminder to 
Christian activists that God is always primary and 
supreme. Surely no faith-based advocate for justice would 
deny this truth, but its primacy can be subordinated in the 
process of critically analyzing current policies and sys- 
tems (e.g., immigration laws), formulating alternatives 
that are more just (e.g., a path to citizenship rather than 
deportation), and communicating the core principles and 
values at stake (not amnesty or punishment, but human 
rights). The demands and challenges of working for bene- 
ficial social change have a dynamism of their own, which 
can obscure the fact that we (merely) human agents are 
ultimately at the disposal of our sovereign God. Being 
acquainted with Ezekiel’s God can help us keep our röle in 
proper perspective. 


EZEKIEL’S GOD IS JEALOUS 


This doesn’t mean that God is envious of another 
being’s power or influence, but rather that God is a watch- 
ful protector of His own self, expressed in two primary 
forms: His Holy Name and His Glory. The name of God is 
His identity, a proclamation of the primacy and sovereign- 
ty (once again) of the God of Israel. God’s glory is the 
manifestation of that identity, usually in striking, powerful 
expressions of His presence (10:4-23). 


Both qualities are called into question by Israel’s infi- 
delity, leading to the exile in Babylon. As a result, God 
appears to be weak, unable to protect the chosen people 
and uphold His claim to superiority over all other gods 
(36:20). Because the Israelites compromised their 
covenant with God by incorporating intermediaries from 
other religions into their ritual and communal practice (the 
core meaning of idolatry), they were incapable of restor- 
ing God’s holy name and glory on their own. This was 
something God alone could do. 


In pursuing this end, God appoints Ezekiel as a watch- 
man (3:17; 33:7) to warn the Israelites of what is to hap- 
pen—the complete destruction of Jerusalem and its 
Temple so that both may be built anew. Again and again 
God shows Ezekiel the aggressive actions He will take 
against Israel and the nations that will not accept Israel’s 
God. These actions are not simply punishment for past 
sins, but a demonstration that “I, the Lord, have spoken” 
(5:12 etc.), so that they shall know that “I am the Lord” 
(6:13-14 etc.). 


Even when relenting and determining to gather a rem- 
nant and send it back to the Holy Land (11:16-20), it is not 
for that remnant’s sake, but “for the sake of my holy 
name” (36:22). In short, everything God does in the book 
of Ezekiel is done so that all people may recognize and 
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acknowledge His holy name and glory. This is not only a 
reaffirmation of God’s primacy; it is a reorientation of his- 
tory toward the ultimate purpose of coming to know the 
one, true, living God. 


In this respect, God’s jealousy is a reminder that the 
social action of Christian advocates should enable other 
people to recognize in their actions the holy name and 
glory of God. Obviously this entails more than merely 
invoking God’s name or citing biblical passages as a war- 
rant for the actions taken. On the other hand, it is not 
always immediately clear how God’s holy name and glory 
may be recognized in a given situation—in responding, 
for example, to persons guilty of paedophile acts, or in 
devising a tax code supportive of the common good. 


Consequently, the jealousy of Ezekiel’s God is a 
reminder that serves as a criterion for faith-inspired social 
action. Do our efforts for social justice enable people to 
recognize God in our actions, and how important is that 
recognition in the scheme of our efforts? A partial answer 
to these questions may be found in the next two points. 


EZEKIEL’S GOD IS RIGHTEOUS 


In the book of Ezekiel, God’s righteousness has a 
twofold meaning. On the one hand, God values the intrin- 
sic rightness of the prophet’s message and actions as much 
as the achievement of desired results; on the other hand, 
God emphasizes the personal responsibility of each indi- 
vidual (including the prophet) for what he says and does. 


Ezekiel’s God repeatedly reminds him that the people 
he is sent to are proud, rebellious, hard-hearted, and likely 
to reject what the prophet has to say, if not the prophet 
himself. And God seems to accept this (3:11) without tak- 
ing any pleasure in the demise of the wicked, but rather 
desiring their conversion (33:11). The primary value of the 
prophet’s message is the speaking of the truth, the decla- 
ration of what is real, for when this has been done, righ- 
teousness has been served and the prophet’s réle fulfilled. 
Whether this was satisfying to Ezekiel is not clear, but in 
the spirit of his deep relationship with God it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Ezekiel’s satisfaction is derived from his experience of 
God and his doing of what God wants. 


On the other hand, if the prophet does not deliver God’s 
message rightly, he is held responsible for the continued 
sins and abominations of the people. However, if the 
prophet fulfils his task but the people persist in their 
wrongdoing, then they are responsible for their actions and 
bear the consequences. God’s righteousness insists that 
everyone bear personal responsibility for his actions, thus 
negating the evasive proverb, “Fathers have eaten green 
grapes and their children’s teeth are on edge” (18:2). 
Blaming past generations for present failures has no valid- 
ity in God’s eyes. 


The righteousness of Ezekiel’s God is a reminder that 
the first measure of success in Christian activism is the 
intrinsic value of what is said or done. Obviously, advo- 
cates for social justice hope for and seek practical changes 
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for the better, but the primary responsibility is to speak and 
act rightly. To denounce violence and oppose militarism is 
a righteous act even if it doesn’t end an unjust war. To pro- 
mote the responsible use of natural resources and advocate 
for environmental ethics is a righteous act even if it does- 
n’t prevent current waste and pollution. 


Like Ezekiel, Christian activists may not feel satisfied if 
they don’t achieve intended, tangible results, but thinking 
of Ezekiel’s God, we should make it our first priority to 
say and do that which is consistent with His expectations. 
In this respect Ezekiel’s God-given assignment as a watch- 
man may be a helpful character for Christian activists to 
adopt. Being watchful does not diminish the commitment 
to effect useful change and improve the conditions of 
social life, but it keeps that commitment (and the passion 
that accompanies it) in its rightful place. 


EZEKIEL’S GOD IS ECCENTRIC 


“Eccentric” in this context does not mean “bizarre” or 
“irrational”, although some of the actions God demanded 
of Ezekiel might seem to fit that description. Soon after 
calling him to be a prophet, God strikes Ezekiel dumb 
(3:26); commands him to lie on his left side for three hun- 
dred and ninety days, then on his right side for forty days, 
all the while bound with cords (4:4-6); directs him to cut 
his hair and beard, burning one third, slashing another 
third with a sword, and tossing the remaining third in the 
wind (5:1-2); and forbids him to mourn his wife’s sudden 
death (24:15-18). These and other unusual actions sym- 
bolically express the prophet’s message, giving his words 
a behavioural form. 


Ezekiel’s God is “ec-centric” in a literal sense. God is 
outside the centre, apart from the safe and secure location 
where conventional wisdom expects Him to be. Similarly 
God’s actions do not fit the patterns and assumptions that 
define Israel’s self-assurance. One striking expression of 
God’s ec-centric relationship to Israel is the frequently 
repeated phrase “I am coming at you” (5:8 etc.). This is 
not only an indication of God’s aggressive intent, but 
implies that God may come from any direction at any 
time, and almost always unexpectedly. 


The climax of God’s ec-centric interventions is His 
bringing to life the dry bones that lie in every direction 
Ezekiel can walk (37:1-14). Summoning spirit from the 
four winds outside the centre of the plain, God breathes 
life into the discarded, dry skeletons and raises up a rem- 
nant people to return to Israel and build a new city and a 
new temple. Although the measurements of the city are 
laid out in mathematical detail, the city itself exists wher- 
ever the chosen people remain faithful to God, symbolized 
by the name of the new city, “The Lord is there” (48:35). 


God’s ec-centricity is a reminder to Christian activists 
that the centre, typified by established policy or legal 
precedent or common assumptions, is not necessarily 
where God is. More likely, God “comes at” the centre 
from the fringes, the margins, the places where people feel 
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like hopeless dry bones because of discrimination, stereo- 
typing, exploitation, and suppression. And for all the talk 
of punishment and retribution in the book of Ezekiel, the 
overriding desire of Ezekiel’s God is not to destroy, but to 
breathe forth spirit and bring to life, ideally at the centre of 
a new city. 


These are familiar themes to Christian activists, but it is 
not always easy or comfortable to be on the edge or to 
work from the outside in. For this reason the ec-centricity 
of Ezekiel’s God is not only a reminder but an encourage- 
ment to be “there” where God is, where Ezekiel was, and 
where we want to be. 


+ + + 


KNOCKING ON DOORS 


Contemplating social justice in view of Church doctrine, 
and considering Pope Benedict XVI’s Deus caritas est 
(2005), we can see that this kind of justice originates in the 
exchange between asking and giving, in people’s distribu- 
tion of what each can dispose. The Catechism of the 
Catholic Church (§1928) identifies social justice as the 
way for “associations or individuals to obtain what is their 
due, according to their nature and their vocation”. The pre- 
sent essay seeks the visible and invisible “doors” leading 
to this process. Visibly, we observe material doors—con- 
crete and living encounters among persons, beginning 
with their conception. Between the visible and the invisi- 
ble, we find mental doors, which can be economic, politi- 
cal or cultural structures in which we must distinguish 
between real needs and illusory wants. Next, there are 
moral doors of particular intention; where we find each 
man’s heart’s desire. Finally, we have the supreme spiritu- 
al doors of religion and faith, containing the strength of 
prayer, sacrifice and miracles. Thus, the understanding of 
social justice deepens with an integrative view of the phys- 
ical, intellectual, moral and supernatural aspects of per- 
sonal reality. 


In the strictly material aspect, justice is limited to the 
natural law of providence tending to the preservation of 
the species. Each existent being is conditioned by its phys- 
ical characteristics and proper needs. The human species 
continues from its origin by means of its division between 
male and female. The natural result of the physical attrac- 
tion between man and woman is procreation and multipli- 
cation of the species. Genesis (1:28) states that God 
created man in His image and likeness, male and female, 
and that then “God blessed them, saying: be fruitful and 
multiply.” In its goodness, the human nature consists of 
man and woman together in a fruitful relation moving 
toward new existence. 
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Human beings are born all over the world, in places 
diverse in climate, means of subsistence, and economic 
development. Observation of animals in nature shows that, 
reduced to a simple physical existence, animal instincts 
systematically seek material subsistence, and the drive for 
survival produces the dominion of the strong. Hobbes, in 
discussing the limits of a “natural” material mode of life, 
shows that nature enslaves the individual, whose only pos- 
sible response for surviving the “natural” violence of man 
against man is the abandonment of the individual will, and 
the formation of a collective mortal god, the “Leviathan”. 
This situation is found under communist regimes, where 
men become disposable cogs in a collective machine. In 
Deus caritas est, we read how the Marxist “revolution and 
collectivization of the means of production, so it was 
claimed, would immediately change things for the better.” 
But, Pope Benedict goes on to say, “This illusion has van- 
ished.” ! While human beings have no choice over the con- 
ditions of their physical origin, they have other dimensions 
of existence above and beyond limited natural instinct. 


Above the physical dimension of reality, which is mere- 
ly instinctual, rise the understanding and the rational fac- 
ulties. St. Thomas Aquinas states that, subject to divine 
providence, all creatures are directed in their actions for 
the sake of the species, whereas “rational creatures alone 
are directed by God to their actions for the sake, not only 
of the species, but also of the individual.” The intellectu- 
al dimension allows for perception of the different ways in 
which a specific thing has a good or evil impact according 
to time, place and persons; thus “[the rational creature] is 
capable of exercising providence and government in rela- 
tion to others.”? Whereas the intellect has this power of 
lower providence in human government, it remains sub- 
ject to the higher providence. The higher providence (of 
God) provides man with a lower source of authority and 
the principle of social justice; the natural law becomes the 
practical source from which to order human communities. 


Christian doctrine acknowledges the importance of 
authority and of human regimes; this does not contradict 
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the natural law (Catechism §1901). Pope Benedict XVI 
presents the dignity of the person and the principle of sub- 
sidiarity as the basic norms for applying authority: “It is 
true that the pursuit of justice must be a fundamental norm 
of the State and that the aim of a just social order is to 
guarantee to each person, according to the principle of 
subsidiarity, his share of the community’s goods.’’* In the 
exercise of human authority, reason calculates and divides 
the resources at its disposition according to time and 
space, and the human intellect must recognize its material 
and cognitive limitations. At this rational level we find 
social justice, rightly so called, in the civil order and the 
constitution of social, economic and political institutions, 
beginning with the legal family. 


The attainment of social justice resides in something 
more than the rational management of material resources. 
However, in our day it seems that the world has become 
obsessed by technology and market conditions, and ruled 
by artificial “structures of sin”. Society, focused on instant 
gratification and an absurdly imagined future, has lost its 
sense of proportion. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
resources are wasted on advertisement, economic as well 
as political, while the genuine needs of legitimate institu- 
tions, beginning with the family and the most innocent 
among us, are forgotten. Similarly, Marxist collectivism 
and redistributionism, and the claim that charitable initia- 
tives only preserve an unjust system, are unrealistic. A 
society which does not recognize the highest moral 
authority behind the law, and which ignores the dignity of 
human existence beginning in the family, will inevitably 
have recourse to violence; such a society has no legitimate 
authority of its own to buttress its claim to power 
(Catechism §1930). All these extremes ignore the com- 
mon good. 


The concept of the common good, with its principal 
identifiable intentions of human will, appears above the 
mind’s more sterile calculations. The common good calls 
for three basic elements: respect for the person in his or her 
vocation, social well-being in the development of group 
social life, and peace with security and protection 
(Catechism §§1906-09). These three components differen- 
tiate the purely intellectual from the real moral intention in 
social justice. The moral level of justice opposes the com- 
mon good to the particular interests, understanding that 
society must be ordered to the human person, rather than 
being an end in itself. It is principally on this level of 
humanity that the dignity of the person as such, a living 
soul and a being in act, can be recognized. 


Only the rational creature has the power to act or not, in 
a personal way. The person becomes the real model of jus- 
tice in his individual voluntary acts. As a prime example, 
we may look at Saint Joseph, as depicted in the work of Fr. 
Federico Suarez. St. Joseph illustrates justice at the per- 
son-to-person level, integrating the principle by his partic- 
ular mode of being fully human. He “knocks on doors”, 
his human dignity overcoming the way of poverty. He 
becomes, for ordinary people, the model of following 
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one’s vocation; he works and fulfils his duties, responding 
to God’s plan and request.’ This model from the past is 
valid today and always, in the perennial call of God and in 
religious virtue. 


The principle of authority recognizes the dignity and 
rights of man-as-creature over and above mere physical 
ends. This is reflected in the virtuous family, where the 
members are united in God in a real sense. In the Pope’s 
words, “the Church is God’s family in the world. In this 
family no one ought to go without the necessities of life.”® 
If, in its goodness, the nature of man inheres first of all in 
man and woman in a fruitful relation of togetherness, 
attending to new physical life, at the level of social com- 
munity it resides in the family as fundamental building- 
block of society and the Church. 


Indeed, we recognize in religious virtue the principle 
and end of justice between people. Pope Benedict explains 
that “love of neighbour is thus shown to be possible in the 
way proclaimed by the Bible, by Jesus. It consists in the 
very fact that, in God and with God, I love even the per- 
son whom I do not like or even know.”’ Thus, to give each 
person his due also implies faith in God, love of neighbour 
because of love of God, and religious worship in the rela- 
tion of our being children under one Father. To acknowl- 
edge God as Father is to accept the dignity of our creation 
in His image, and the fact that “all men have the same 
nature and the same origin” (Catechism §1934). All 
human authority is derived from God, and this concept can 
only be understood as derived from the reality of a God 
who is Creator and Father. Christ taught us to call upon 
God by praying “Our Father who art in heaven” (Mt 6:9), 
and it is from a real Father that the common good gains its 
perspective, for the vocation, identity and dignity of a per- 
son comes in the name of the Father. It is the Father who 
constitutes the community, beginning with the family, and 
it is from the Father that the aspects of protection, securi- 
ty and peace are derived. 


Human necessity commands the response of belief in a 
personal God and a religion that offers relief from physi- 
cal limitation, time, space and the Fall of man. Thus, “A 
personal relationship with God and abandonment to his 
will can prevent man from being demeaned and save him 
from falling prey to the teaching of fanaticism and terror- 
ism.”* In prayer, the human will encounters the absolute 
and omnipotent God Who responds to the heart’s surren- 
der. Demonstrating this truth of faith are the many surpris- 
ing acts of providence and demonstrated miracles down 
through the ages. 


In our time, God and religion are often rejected for the 
sake of “religious freedom’. However, “the right to reli- 
gious liberty is neither a moral licence to adhere to error, 
nor a supposed right to error, but rather a natural right of 
the human person to civil liberty” (Catechism §2108). In 
simple terms, atheism, idolatry and every act that rejects 
God become founts of social injustice; they are acts of 
rebellion and disobedience against the First 
Commandment, to love God above all else. Moreover, 
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“Catholic social doctrine has its place: it has no intention 
of giving the Church power over the State.”°® The “separa- 
tion of Church and State” cannot mean the denial of 
Wisdom. 


As already mentioned, social justice is defined by the 
integration of the material, intellectual, moral and spiritu- 
al levels of interpersonal relations. In Joseph of Nazareth, 
Fr. Suarez brings up the living example of St. Joseph, a 
model who illustrates this integration in a practical way. 
The material conditions begin when he must confront the 
situation of an expectant mother. We see a man who con- 
siders the needs of the woman and her child, his own role 
in these circumstances, and the possible solutions. St. 
Joseph neither complains nor argues, and seeks no expla- 
nation or “escape”, but rather is he attentive to his sense of 
duty and his vocation as a human being. He assumes cus- 
todial responsibility for the care of the Blessed Virgin and 
her child because he is trusting and just. In Fr. Suarez’s 
words, “every child needs a family. And there is no prop- 
er family—it is incomplete—if there is only a woman.”'° 
A man is seen to be fulfilled in belonging to a family. 
Man’s nature in God’s image is constituted by its male and 
female aspects. A child needs to know a father and a moth- 
er in his world, and the proper model of the family in 
which human life continues depends on both the physical 
reality of nature and on common sense. 


Again, the dignity of human beings rises above materi- 
al conditions and physical passions. Let’s consider the 
feminine réle played by the Blessed Virgin Mary in St. 
Joseph’s life. They encounter each other as family and as 
domestic Church. “God, who is encountered both in 
prayer and in service of neighbour—only then does good- 
ness enter the world. Mary’s greatness consists in the fact 
that she wants to magnify God, not herself.” ' She travels 
to take care of the needs of her cousin, who is with child. 
When St. Joseph takes her back to his house she accepts 
him with docility. She neither demands nor imposes her- 
self. In their life of poverty, we learn about mutual respect, 
faithfulness and the virtue of divine chastity. Both of them 
consecrate their lives to God and preserve the purity of 
their bodies. Chastity is not ridiculous or impossible; it is 
a vocation in the life of faith, hope and charity. The woman 
Mary is dignified in her réle of wife, mother and chaste 
virgin; she is a wife who makes a family whole through 
the bond of charity; she is a hopeful mother who speaks 
and to whom God listens; she is a faithful woman who 
becomes the Mother of God. 


In the example of St. Joseph, at the physical level 
“knocking on doors” meant assuming responsibility for 
the concrete world and respecting the vocation of each 
person who came his way. Social justice begins by con- 
fronting the reality of such vocations, based not on imag- 
ined ends but on actual human needs and one’s natural réle 
in caring for other persons. One man’s care in assuming 
his reality with love contrasts with the abstraction of 
“mankind’s unpredictable attention” in taking care of the 
defenceless. Human beings do not exist in isolation; we 
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belong in community, and the institution of the family is 
the primary and fundamental link in society and the 
Church. 


At the intellectual level, in the preservation of the social 
order, St. Joseph shows a clear respect for contemporary 
law by obeying the law of the public census. “As soon as 
Caesar Augustus’s edict is made public, without either 
complaint or delay he leaves Nazareth with his spouse in 
order to register at Bethlehem.”’? When he finds no place 
at the local inn, he “knocks on doors” and asks for help, 
persevering until he finds refuge in a cave. In his rdle as 
father and provider, St. Joseph takes care of the formation 
of the young Jesus in his trade, conveying to Him a prac- 
tical means for making a life. A poor family must be con- 
cerned with taking care of basic necessities, including the 
small jobs needed in every household. 


“Knocking on doors” at the level of social structures 
differentiates between taking care of needs and acknowl- 
edging mere “wants”. Needs of physical subsistence, such 
as food and shelter, are realities that require immediate 
attention, perseverance and constant attention to 
resources. On the other hand, “wants” often seem mean- 
ingless and unreal in the time of true need. In the artificial 
modern world, emphasis is placed on things like money 
and certain types of “insurance”, which may really be illu- 
sory dreams and empty structures, where human care is 
lacking. Indeed, Pope Benedict XVI states that “the State 
which would provide everything, absorbing everything 
into itself, would ultimately become a mere bureaucracy 
incapable of guaranteeing the very thing which the suffer- 
ing person—every person—needs: namely, loving person- 
al concern.”!3 Social justice cannot result from empty 
words; it requires charitable intention in the act of self-giv- 
ing for others. 


At the moral level, St. Joseph’s behaviour rises above 
manmade law, as shown when he takes the Blessed Virgin 
Mary as his wife and when he rejects the edict to kill the 
innocents. By way of action, he assumes true custody of 
his family. He works as a carpenter and he silently obeys 
God’s revelation in his heart. As before, St. Joseph shows 
that thoughts, words and deeds are subject one to the other 
and to the higher providence of God. His silent activity is 
not “activism”, for “the activist goes at it as if the outcome 
of his feverish activities depended on him alone and [as] if 
he were running out of time.” 4 St. Joseph is not dependent 
on thoughts or words but on effective action. At the level 
of human principles, “knocking on doors” refers to accept- 
ing the present state of life and doing what is necessary 
without such preoccupations as keeping an artificial image 
or hesitating to confront life’s challenges. “Christian char- 
ity is first of all the simple response to immediate needs 
and specific situations.” It is not a passive submission to 
life, but an active “doing”, beyond physical passions and 
selfish imagination. 


At the religious level, St. Joseph obeys God’s law by 
bringing the child Jesus to be presented at the temple. As 
father, he intends to form Jesus in the faith of his Jewish 
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ancestors. St. Joseph is not concerned about what he can- 
not understand; for him it is clear that reality is not his 
own, but God’s. Nevertheless, he accepts the fact that 
there are two sides to every door, and he enjoys true free- 
dom. For Joseph, saying “yes” to God is a responsible 
action beyond human fear. In discussing contemporary 
human fears, Fr. Suarez remarks how “It seems as if the 
world, as if humanity itself, has taken fright at the thought 
of opening its doors to the heart of Christ and to the 
requirements of his doctrines.”’!° Indeed, at the spiritual 
level, “knocking on doors” means that all along it is God 
who knocks outside the door; the right response is to open 
wide the gates to Christ. St. Joseph’s model exemplifies 
the need for solidarity, the hand-to-hand help that is owed 
to our neighbour in response to God’s call. 


Judaeo-Christian values have been taken for granted 
here. In contrast to those values, we observe in the world 
other cultural, ideological and religious realities whose 
principles contradict the Judaeo-Christian view. Although 
in every ideology there may be some discernible truth, it is 
also necessary to point out the existence of negative 
aspects. At the material level, Marxist and Communist ide- 
ologies seek an “equality” that is limited to man’s physical 
condition. Furthermore, these ideologies ignore or reject 
real and fundamental human principles of family, religion, 
and the person. (We see such a case in forced abortion in 
mainland China.) Monopolistic capitalism produces 
immoderate individualism and hedonism, and an emotion- 
al “well-being” that takes the place of moral good and 
divine principle. The Hindu culture, with its pre-ordained 
caste system alongside a diffuse and unorganized religious 
structure, presents the problem of disintegration of values, 
in which the purushartha of pleasure, and that of material 
success, come before charity and advanced morality.'’ In 
the Muslim religious culture and its law, forced devotion 
and a contempt for “infidels” militate against actual 
human charity. 


Our focus on social justice, however, seeks the just dis- 
tribution of our thoughts, words and deeds at the level of 
interpersonal relations. These relations begin with the nat- 
ural, legal and sacramental family, and end in the univer- 
sal Church, for “love of neighbour, grounded in the love of 
God, is first and foremost a responsibility for each indi- 
vidual member of the faithful, but it is also a responsibili- 
ty for the entire ecclesial community at every level.” 
Especially, we must focus our acts in response to our 
neighbours’ needs, in the just measure of charity (remem- 
bering the adage that it is better to feed a hungry man by 
teaching him to fish than by handing him a fish). On the 
intellectual and material planes, it is our duty to protect the 
institution of the family and to provide for facilities like 
hospitals and schools. Christian tradition continues to be a 
model of social justice in presenting ways of living in 
community, as in monasteries and convents, where human 
groups share brotherhood or sisterhood while working and 
taking care of their needs according to the principle of sub- 
sidiarity. This charitable way of life gives rise to human 
justice joined to the divine will. Our models continue to be 
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saints like Joseph, who are “true bearers of light within 
history, for they are men and women of faith, hope and 
charity.” ° Life, managed in this way at a simple level, 
becomes less hard. 


In conclusion, the expression “knocking on doors” 
means a principle of distributive balance between people, 
beginning at the elementary level of interpersonal rela- 
tions. In the words of Pope Benedict XVI, “we contribute 
to a better world only by personally doing good now, with 
full commitment and wherever we have the opportunity, 
independently of partisan strategies and programmes.” 
Therefore, social justice is a knocking on doors, one by 
one and person to person, until such moment comes when 
justice will be consummated at every level. 
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THE TEEN BIRTH CRISIS AND THE WELL-BEING 
OF CHILDREN IN AMERICA 


Children represent nearly a quarter of the U.S. popula- 
tion. The national teen birth rate (births to every 1,000 
females aged 15-19) is 41; for black teen girls it is 63, 
and for Latina teen girls it is a very high 78, nearly twice 
the national average. U.S. teen birth rates are consistent- 
ly higher than the rates in other developed countries.! 


Associated with these figures is the fact that the per- 
centage of low-birth-weight babies has increased over 
the years, which means that more and more children run 
the risk, as they grow, of developmental delays and other 
problems. In America, 34% of children now live in sin- 
gle-parent families. This is a crisis of major concern, 
because we know that children growing up with only 
one parent typically have fewer economic and social 
resources than are available to children living with two 
parents. Between 2001 and 2009, the number of children 
in low-income households climbed from 27 million to 
31 million. This is a discouraging trend as well, because 
children who grow up in low-income families are more 
likely to have poor health, and less likely to enjoy future 
success in life.’ 


REDUCING THE RISK: “SEX EDUCATION” VS. 
ABSTINENCE-ONLY TRAINING 


Nearly everyone is concerned about teen pregnancy, 
for the sake of the well-being of children. Many groups, 
both religious and secular, have sought ways to under- 
stand the problem and find ways of resolving it. Over the 
years, the National Campaign to Prevent Teen 
Pregnancy has attempted to find answers to the question: 
“What programmes work to prevent teen pregnancy (and 
sexually transmitted disease)?” That organization has 
published three editions of Research Findings on 
Programs to Reduce Teen Pregnancy, by Dr. Douglas 
Kirby. They are No Easy Answers (1997) and its succes- 
sive updates Emerging Answers (2001) and Emerging 
Answers 2007. In this series, Dr. Kirby purported to pro- 
vide the latest answers to the question of “what works?”* 


Dr. Kirby is former Director for International 
Education with the Sexuality Information and Education 
Council of the United States (SIECUS). SIECUS is a 
“lobbying organization and advocacy group dedicated to 
sex education, sexual health, and sexual rights”. The 
organization was founded in 1964 by Mary Calderone, 
medical director at Planned Parenthood. It disseminates 
data that appear to support contraceptive use by teens, 
and it highlights reports that are not supportive of absti- 
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nence-only training programmes.‘ 


In the report No Easy Answers, Dr. Kirby concluded 
that most studies assessing the effect of programmes 
designed to reduce “sexual risk-taking” among teens did 
not find any sustained, long-term changes in behaviour 
as a result of such programmes, except for a few studies 
that had not been evaluated and found effective two or 
more times by independent researchers.° In his 2001 
report, although Dr. Kirby noted a couple of pro- 
grammes that had shown some positive results in reduc- 
ing sexual risk-taking by teens, and provided some 
“emerging answers”, he later concluded that “. . . for 
several reasons, these improvements in behaviour are 
somewhat misleading, and organizations seeking to 
replicate these programmes should not expect to obtain 
such positive results.”° Although Dr. Kirby found that 
some programmes had “positive effects on teen sexual 
behaviour”, he also admitted that roughly a third or more 
did not eliminate risk, and concluded that “. . . these pro- 
grammes alone cannot prevent all unintended pregnancy 
Or olDe 


Kirby did not draw a favourable conclusion about 
abstinence-only programmes, and said that research did 
not provide strong evidence that any abstinence pro- 
grammes delayed the initiation of sex, or reduced the 
number of sexual partners. He stated flatly in his 2007 
report that “. . . [at this time] there does not exist any 
strong evidence that any abstinence program delays the 
initiation of sex . . . or reduces the number of sexual part- 
ners.”® 


However, since the time of these reports, research has 
emerged that does indeed support the efficacy of “absti- 
nence-only interventions” (AOls). Drs. John and Loretta 
Jemmott and Geoffrey Fong? have evaluated the effica- 
cy of AOIs in preventing sexual involvement in young 
adolescents. In a sample of 662 high-risk African- 
American students, where interventions were random- 
ized, the results of the 24-month follow-up yielded a 
lower probability of the occurrence of sexual intercourse 
in the AOI group than in the control group. Also, during 
the follow-up period fewer AOI participants reported 
coitus in the previous three months. The AOI group also 
presented fewer reports of having multiple partners, 
compared to the control group. The authors concluded 
that AOIs may play an important réle in preventing ado- 
lescent sexual involvement. The results of the study 
seemed to draw the attention of persons in organizations 
that had generally marginalized AOlIs. Sarah Brown, 
CEO of the National Campaign to Prevent Teen 
Pregnancy, said the study provided “. . . strong evidence 
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that an AOI can help very young teens delay sex”.!° 


CONCLUSION: A CALL FOR CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Far beyond the specifics shown by these or other 
researches, and beyond purely secular concerns, is 
Christian conviction and its call for right action for the 
well-being of children. Christian scholars, concerned for 
social justice, are called to teach the values that underscore 
the Biblical commands of purity, chastity, and holiness, 
and thus help promote social justice for teens. This 
response calls for action in teaching, nurturing, loving, and 
r6le-modelling. This was the case of the good Samaritan in 
Luke 10: 29-37. Both the priest and the Levite could see 
that an injustice had been done to the man in the ditch (one 
may think, now, of our youth), but it was the Samaritan 
who did something about it. 
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+ + + 


A WINDOW ON CATHOLICISM IN 
18TH-CENTURY AMERICA 


The Protestant revolt of the 16th century left the Church 
reeling. It resulted in a defensive siege mentality at the 
Council of Trent, which tried mightily to stem the tide of 
division and loss, especially in northern and western 
Europe. Then rationalism spread widely in the 18th centu- 
ry. The rationalist movement exalted science, attacking 
religion as a hoax. Pope Pius VI (1775-99) was faced in 
1789 with the French Revolution, which he mightily 
opposed. 


In that same revolutionary year, the Holy See, in the 
midst of societal turmoil, erected the Diocese of Baltimore 
and appointed John Carroll its first bishop. As monarchies 
were falling in Europe, and Napoleon’s far-flung empire 
was about to be launched, the Church’s hierarchical struc- 
ture in the United States of America was being born. 


Its beginnings had been turbulent. A report to Rome by 
the new Bishop Carroll offers a view of how difficult those 
early days had been: 
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As long as the provinces were subject to the British, 
the Catholic religion had not penetrated into any but 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. The laws were most 
vigorous against the exercise of it; a priest was sub- 
ject to death for only entering their territories. 
Catholics were subject to vigorous penalties for 
adhering to the worship which their conscience 
approved and were not only excluded from every 
office under the government, but would hardly have 
been suffered to remain in any of the provinces if 
known to profess the faith of Rome (American 
Catholic Historical Researches, XXII [1906], p. 
134). 


With the signing of the Declaration of Independence, the 
new federal government embarked on the great American 
experiment. The plan was to bring unity out of diversity; 
to make one nation, with liberty and justice for all. This 
shift and change took time to be grasped and put into 
action. For Catholics, it was the start of an entirely new 
existence. (They had been driven from England by perse- 
cution, beginning in the time of Henry VIII.) 


In conformity with the diplomatic practices of the 
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times, the Holy See in 1788 had applied to the new 
Congress for permission to establish a hierarchy in this 
new republic. The reply of Congress was a pleasant sur- 
prise. It stated simply that such permission was beyond the 
authority of Congress. No permission was needed. The 
Holy See proceeded to appoint John Carroll of Baltimore 
the Prefect Apostolic of the new American Prefecture, that 
is, an ecclesiastical territory too new to be classified as a 
diocese, and therefore placed under the authority of the 
Propagation of the Faith. The papal bull Ex hac 
Apostolicae, dated November 6, 1789, did “. . . declare, 
create, appoint, and constitute John Carroll Bishop and 
Pastor of the said Church of Baltimore.” 


All Catholics in the U.S. were subject to the Bishop of 
Baltimore until 1808, when the Holy See made Baltimore 
an archdiocese with four suffragan sees: New York, 
Philadelphia, Bardstown, and Boston. The Diocese of 
Bardstown, Kentucky, included all the American West at 
that time. The Diocese of Philadelphia took in Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, and the southern part of New Jersey. The 
New York Diocese included the state of New York and the 
northern part of New Jersey. And the Diocese of Boston 
comprised the New England states. 


As the American Church was emerging following the 
War of Independence, Europe was seething with revolu- 
tionary conflicts. The Pope reacted strongly to the mea- 
sures of the revolutionary French government against the 
Church, and denounced the new constitution as schismat- 
ic and sacrilegious. 


How did this affect the Church in America? Did it have 


an effect? In the assessment of the famous Church histori- 
an Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, it had a definite influence 
that endures to the present. He explained that the official 
Church’s fear of the future led to an entrenchment of posi- 
tions and the closing of channels of communication. Pius 
VI and Pius VII halted dialogue with the Church’s oppo- 
nents. Diplomatic relations were broken between France, 
“eldest daughter of the Church”, and Rome. The fracture 
affected every country. There was to be no compromise in 
the Church’s rejection of all kinds of modernity. Pope 
Gregory XVI went so far as to forbid the construction of 
railroads in the Papal States. This kind of obscurantism led 
to a breakdown in communication between Church and 
society at large. It created an atmosphere of defensiveness 
within the Church. 


Monsignor Ellis saw this as the single most serious 
weakness of the Roman Catholic Church: the failure of 
some of her spokesmen to be open and honest. There have 
been times, even in contemporary experience, when cov- 
ering up errors in order to protect the Church has resulted 
in terrible scandals. In reality, the faithful can handle, with 
faith intact, scandals resulting from human weakness. We 
are well instructed about the distinction between the 
human and the Divine elements within the Church. What 
we never accept is the toleration of cover-ups. Catholics at 
all times are called to a dedication to the virtues of truth 
and courage, and to the pursuit of excellence. 


“The past is prologue”, and we still live in a revolution- 
ary age. Those who do not study the lessons of history are 
condemned to repeat past errors. Are we learning? It is fer- 
vently and devoutly to be hoped that we are. 


GOALS OF THE CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN 


© To build up the new Christendom, or “the civilization of love;” 


° By advocating and furthering the establishment of society on the basis of Christian principles in conformity with the 
great social encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and his successors; 


° By fostering and promoting a Christian philosophy of life and applying it to all human affairs; 


e By protecting and sup 


orting the honour, dignity, sacredness and essential importance of Christian marriage and 


family life, and by de moaingine rights of parents in the rearing and education of their children, and the 


inalienable rights of unborn human beings; 


© By labouring for justice and charity in all human relations; 


° By a and en 


protecting the constitutional rights of all citizens; 


civil and religious liberty and the free responsible exercise of conscience, and by 


© By advancing the practice of the civic virtues and the performance of public duty, particularly the responsible 


exercise of the franchise; 


e By promoting closer cooperation among Catholics in a nonpolitical, nationwide manner for benevolent, charitable 


and educational purposes; 


© By conducting programmes of education for the above goals through publications, conferences, lectures, 
conventions and any other lawful means that may be deemed suitable and effective. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND SPIRITUAL CUL- 
TURE, by John Anthony McGuckin (Wiley-Blackwell, 
2008). 457 pp. 


The Orthodox Church is an impressive volume by an English 
convert to Orthodoxy who is now a Roumanian Orthodox priest, 
teaching in the U.S. The book, like Kallistos Ware’s similarly- 
titled book that has become a standard account, provides a very 
good introduction to Eastern Orthodoxy. But as one previous 
reviewer (Christopher Culver for Amazon.com) has complained, 
the book is “written wholly from the perspective of a Western 
writer who has obviously spent a long time in the rounds of lib- 
eral academic discourse, and this is often incongruent with the 
general spirit of Orthodoxy worldwide”. 

Not all Orthodox will agree with some of Fr. McGuckin’s 
views. And Catholics are even more likely to take exception to 
some of his stated positions, especially his exposition of what 
positions constitute orthodox doctrine. There is the usual rejec- 
tion of the Petrine Primacy of the Holy See in the hierarchical 
constitution of the Church, and a denunciation of the Filioque as 
responsible for a “subversion” of Trinitarian doctrine. The author 
questions the legitimacy of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, even though she is acclaimed 
and heralded in exalted terms in the Byzantine liturgy as the 
“TImmaculate One”. He denies that the souls of the just in Heaven 
possess the Beatific Vision of God, admitting candidly his view 
that “the Church does not teach with complete clarity of detail 
about the state of the soul after death”. He is not in agreement 
with the long-accepted Orthodox view that there are seven sacra- 
ments, calling instead for “a wider view”. It seems clear to him 
that contraception and divorce-and-remarriage are sanctioned by 
modern Orthodox bishops and priests. He opines that there is “no 
impediment” that would prevent women from receiving the 
sacred order of the diaconate. He believes that the centuries-long 
Orthodox resistance to deaconesses (and the “priestly” réle of 
women in the Church) is understandable “given [that] Orthodoxy 
is led at the highest level by monastic hierarchs whose upbring- 
ing and training have, to a large degree, inevitably separated 
them from womankind”. In the author’s perspective, the world- 
wide Catholic Church, with its Eastern rites, is merely “the Latin 
Church”, and he makes much of certain Latin liturgical and 
sacramental practices which differ from the Byzantine ritual: he 
considers triune immersion to be necessary for baptism, and the 
epiclesis or the entire Anaphora for confection of the Eucharist; 
he considers the bishop or priest “the minister of the mystery of 
marriage”, etc. There is also some cavilling about the Scholastic 
explanation of “the sacred change” of Transubstantiation. 

There are some factual errors: the patriarch Photius did not 
formulate “arguments against Papal supremacy”; moreover, 
Photius’s Council of 879-80 (with papal legates present) did not, 
in fact, “condemn” the “notion of the Filioque’. The papal letter 
of A.D. 694 which stated that “the Holy Spirit proceeds also from 
the Son” was written, not by Pope Martin I but by his predeces- 
sor, Theodore. (The letter caused offence at Constantinople, but 
its orthodoxy was defended by St. Maximos the Confessor.) 

Unlike other writers who tend to inflate the numbers of the 
Orthodox, Fr. McGuckin observes that the Byzantine Greek and 
Slavic Churches not in union with Rome account for 210 mil- 
lions. He laments the “disease of phyletism”, that excessive 
ethno-nationalism and chauvinist spirit that has led to Eastern 
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Orthodoxy’s fragmentation into autocephalous (independent) 
national Churches and a “bewildering diversity of jurisdictions” 
and “non-canonical” Churches. Echoing other Orthodox theolo- 
gians, he notes that “The issue of multi-jurisdictions of Orthodox 
in the same country, envisaged on a permanent basis as a normal 
form of ecclesiastical life, is, needless to say, an aberration.” For 
all the vaunted Orthodox love of Tradition, he acknowledges that 
such “separate episcopal jurisdictions in the U.S. [and other 
countries]” blatantly contradict or ignore the ancient canons of 
the Church. The Orthodox must resist “attempts to return to 
pseudo-Byzantine posing, such as is represented by neo-nation- 
alisms of all stripes.” 

Fr. McGuckin is rightly critical of the “zealotry” of many of 
his fellow Orthodox, especially those who declare oecumenism 
to be “a pan-heresy that must not be dabbled in by any who are 
the true Orthodox . . . and [who] argue that no Orthodox should 
even pray with any of the heterodox.” But he underestimates the 
“Caesaropapist” character of the mediaeval Byzantine Imperial 
Church, in which the Emperor was envisaged at the centre of the 
Church, and increasingly interfered in ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, resulting in a corresponding eclipse of the divinely-estab- 
lished Roman Primacy in the East. Together with his admission 
of a plurality of doctrinal and moral teachings among today’s 
Orthodox, the author minimizes the severity of the real doctrinal 
divisions existing among them. He writes irenically concerning 
the “parting of the ways” between East and West, and insists that 
“Orthodox faith is one and harmonious’, and identical with that 
of the ancient Church. However, he fails to explain how the 
Petrine Primacy of the Pope is not an essential part of that 
Orthodox faith, since he acknowledges an early “germinal for- 
mulation of the claim for Petrine Primacy that would develop in 
late antiquity”. It developed, he says, “into the theology (what 
the Orthodox would call the theologoumenon) of the Papacy.” 
The supreme authority of the Papacy, however, is not a “theolo- 
goumenon” (a theological opinion however respectable), but an 
historical fact acknowledged in the Church of the First 
Millennium, long before the “parting of the ways”. It was con- 
fessed by Fathers, saints, Oecumenical Councils and, of course, 
by the Popes themselves in the strongest terms possible. 
Regarding any “development in the doctrine of the Papacy”, Fr. 
McGuckin later contradicts himself as well as other Orthodox 
theologians in claiming that “Orthodoxy does not subscribe 
either to the notion of the end of the age of revelation, or to the 
theory of the development of doctrine”. 

Fr. McGuckin writes that after centuries of oppression, som- 
nolence and isolationism, “the Orthodox Churches are [now] 
emerging from recent nightmares into a New Spring”. 
Nevertheless, they remain separated from the communion of the 
other venerable Oriental Orthodox Churches in the Middle East 
as well as from that of the “first throne”, the Apostolic See of 
Peter. If, as he writes, “Orthodoxy remains the biggest secret in 
world Christianity”, this situation nullifies any claim to be the 
easily recognized visible Catholic Church established to “make 
disciples of all nations” (Matt. 28: 19). 

This is a valuable work for reference as to how one Orthodox 
theologian understands his ecclesiastical communion. It is beau- 
tifully written, with ample liturgical, sacramental, and patristic 
quotations demonstrating fidelity by today’s Orthodox to much 
of the doctrinal and spiritual patrimony of the first Seven 
Oecumenical Councils. Its major deficiency lies in a romanticist, 
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vague, and intrinsically incoherent ecclesiology that does not do 
justice to the historical and theological reality of the Papacy as 
the Church’s perduring visible centre of unity, faith, and com- 
munion. With respect to the sorry doctrinal quarrels that led to 
the “parting of the ways”, a reader may be led to ask: Is there no 
supreme authority in the Church that can voice decisively the 
“conscience of the Church?” Catholics say yes, there is, while for 
the Orthodox there is “no one who leads the Church... There is 
no single earthly voice who speaks...for the whole body of the 
faithful.” Lacking the supreme authority of Peter’s successor, 
who embodies the very headship of Christ in the teaching 
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Episcopate, recourse by the Orthodox to a broadly diffused and 
clearly unidentifiable “conscience of the Church” as a solution 
for dogmatic disputes is fatuous. For the “conscience of the 
Church” must of necessity include the dogmatic judgement of 
the Chief Bishop who holds the Keys of supreme authority in the 
Church, namely, the Successor of Peter, made by Christ the vis- 
ible head of the one visible Church that possesses Catholic Unity. 
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